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THE TYPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
CULTURE* 


S. F. NADEL 
London 


CHANCE AND RATIONALITY IN CULTURE 


The scientific approach to structure and growth of culture is, of 
necessity, twofold. It can be historical, i.e., view culture and society 
under the aspect of unique developments and of unique, unpre- 
dictable events which shape the fate of mankind. Or it can be so- 
ciological, in the narrower sense, i. e., it tries to discover behind the 
phenomena of culture and society general laws and necessities and 
to interpret social structure in terms of rational interdependence. 
This latter approach has also been called, more especially in the study 
of primitive cultures, functional. Evidently both aspects must ap- 
pear intertwined in concrete investigation. To rely on the historical 
approach exclusively means an unwarranted overemphasis of the 
factor of chance, and of the uniqueness of phenomena. To apply 
exclusively the functional interpretation would be tantamount to 
ignoring all irrational influences, and all facts pressing so to speak 
from outside into the life-system of the social organism. Both ap- 
proaches imply, to a greater or lesser degree, the influence of psy- 
chological factors. But in neither of them is the part which psy- 
chology plays in human culture recognized openly and unmistakably: 
psychological forces move somewhere behind the scenes of historical 
happenings or lend the color of lifelike description to the elaboration 
of sociological laws. 

The question can be raised whether a third, different, aspect of 
culture ought not to be included. One could argue that the inter- 
action of historical events and sociological determination does not 


* Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Houghton Mifflin and Co.; 
London: Routledge, 1935) xii, 291 pp.; Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament 
(New York: William Morrow and Co.; London: Routledge, 1935), xxii, 355 pp.; 
Gregory Bateson, Naven (New York: Macmillan Co.; Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1936), xvii, 286 pp. 
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work at random, nor in a rigid, uniform fashion, but seems to admit 
of a certain number of well-defined cultural solutions. From the 
infinite multitude of historical cultures certain “types” of culture 
stand out, possessed of an individuality and at the same time time- 
less validity, an inner integration and at the same time abstract sig- 
nificance, to which neither interpretation in terms of uniqueness and 
chance nor interpretation in terms of universal social necessities can 
do justice. A third agency, then, must be at work which impregnates 
individual cultures with a ‘meaning’ of a special kind, and which 
models them in accordance with some inherent law of cultural 
crystallization. In such an approach the problems of psychology 
necessarily stand in the foreground. A recognition of types of cul- 
ture at once rolls up the whole problem of the psychological de- 
termination of culture and of the relation of psychological dif- 
ferentiation of man to forms (or possibilities) of cultural expres- 
sion. This typological approach to cultural phenomena is not new. 
But it has been applied now for the first time in the field of anthro- 
pological analysis. A small group of workers, linked by personal 
contact and inspired by like ideas, attacked the problem of culture 
types among primitive tribes. The first result, laid down in three 
books, proclaims the achievement of a new and revolutionizing per- 
spective of culture and society. These three books are: Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture, Margaret Mead’s Sex and Temperament, 
and Gregory Bateson’s Naven. Methodologically, they present a 
somewhat mixed bag: Dilthey, Spengler, Weininger, Nietzsche, and 
Plato have left their imprint on ideas, formulations, and terminol- 
ogies embodied in these books. But they are alike in their orientation 
towards that phenomenon of the crystallization of culture in specific 
types ; and also in that they all regard the primitive cultural situation 
which they analyze only as a reflection of comprehensive, universally 
valid laws of culture formation. 


THE PATTERN THEORY OF CULTURE 


The full appreciation of culture as a phenomenon sui generis and 
as the paramount determinant of human behavior can be called one 
of the major achievements of modern anthropology. Here lies also 
Dr. Benedict’s starting-point. But, going beyond this general recog- 
nition, she formulates three specific creative mechanisms of culture. 
First, culture is selective: like language which, out of the multitude 
of possible sounds, selects a limited number for its phonetic system, 
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culture selects from an “incredible number of possible leads” a few, 
“capitalizes” and elaborates out of the vast “arc” of cultural pos- 
sibilities, this or that “segment” (pp. 22-24). The diversity of cul- 
ture forms is not reducible to other, extracultural, mechanisms. Uni- 
versal physiological facts, for example, constitute only “possibilities” 
or “‘leads’’ which cultures may or may not take up and utilize: thus 
the fact of physiological puberty as such is culturally meaningless ; 
what counts is its possible social interpretation, the elaboration of 
the theme of male puberty here, of female puberty there, or the dis- 
appearance of the whole theme from the cultural stage in another 
case. Second, different cultures may utilize the same “traits,’”’ but, 
out of them, “weave different patterns” (p. 37), i. e., combine them 
in different fashion with other culture traits. A certain artistic 
technic, purely aesthetic achievement in one culture, gains religious 
significance in another; or the culture trait of visionary experience, 
common to a number of North American cultures, merges in one 
culture with ceremonies of adolescence, in another with clanship 
tradition, and in another again forms the basis for the cult of Sha- 
manism (p. 35). Third, these “patterns” of culture are consistent, 
integrative, and tend to assimilate their “material” more and more 
fully. The material is human thought and action; the process of 
assimilation is that continuous process of influencing emotional and 
intellectual life through custom and tradition, and of shaping indi- 
vidual habit-patterns “in accordance with unconscious canons of 
choice that develop in culture” (p. 48). Culture thus becomes a 
totality “greater than its parts,’’ comparable genetically to the style 
in artistic development, and in its essence to the psychological gestalt 
(pp. 47, 51). All elements and details in human society can be 
understood, therefore, only under the aspect of this significant to- 
tality of culture. But the problem of the nature of the totality itself, 
and of the possibility of such totality in the realm of human culture, 
eludes the grasp of Dr. Benedict’s analysis. It is settled by a some- 
what fleeting reference to similar holistic interpretations of culture 
forms: to the work of Worringer, Dilthey, and, above all, to Speng- 
ler’s (a little diluted) version of Nietzsche’s famous dualism: 
A pollonian and Dionysian. 


This dualism Dr. Benedict adopts as her leitmotif. In a brilliant 
comparative analysis of three primitive societies she demonstrates 
the integration of cultures into “patterns’’ and gestalt-like “con- 
figurations,” and their ultimate significance as realizations of that 
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dichotomous genius of culture. The first society is the Zui tribe, a 
Pueblo group, in New Mexico. Their culture has many features in 
common with the culture of other American Indian tribes: they all 
are highly ceremonious; dances and ceremonies play an important 
part in their life; visionary experience and the ordeal of ritual fast- 
ing are counted as important means of communicating with the 
supernatural powers. But whereas in the other (dionysian) cultures 
these customs and institutions are meant to produce ecstatic exalta- 
tion and aim at the unsettling experience of complete self-abandon- 
ment, the apollonian Zufi stress a very different aspect : ceremonies 
and dances are measured and serene, excess and self-abandonment 
are avoided ; self-control, the balance of the mind, is sought after in 
everything. Nowhere does the culture elaborate themes of terror 
or danger, passion or forceful experience. Mourning ceremonies, 
initiation rites, the attitude to homicide, reflect the same spirit. Ele- 
ments of tension are suppressed also in political organization (this, 
I suppose, means “sanction for all acts comes from the formal struc- 
ture, not from the individual,” p. 104), in the sphere of sex (another 
somewhat enigmatic formulation: “sex is not well understood in 
the Pueblos,” p. 125), or in the sphere of everyday appreciation of 
individual behavior. The romantic “gentle savage’ of the early 
anthropologists comes as near as possible to the Zuni ideal of “a 
nice, polite man.” 

The second example, the (dionysian) culture of the Dobu Is- 
landers, presents a very different picture. Here everything is domi- 
nated by fear and suspicion, gloom and terror, tension and conflict. 
The people are “dour, prudish, passionate.’”’ They see sex, the un- 
disguised, fierce, unsettling power of sex, in everything. Fear of 
witchcraft and malevolent chance, “fierce exclusiveness of owner- 
ship” (p. 147), taboos which mean only constant deprivation of 
pleasure, complete this picture of an unhappy, “maladjusted”’ society. 

The last example defines a dionysian culture of a different type 
—the culture of the Kwakiutl of British Columbia. Here the em- 
phasis is on elements of contest and competition. The mainspring 
of the economic life as well as of the general social system is the 
same: constant enervating struggle for “‘self-glorification.” It is 
expressed significantly in that typical wasteful economic contest of 
the potlatch in which a vast amount of valuable property is destroyed 
with the single intention of impressing the community and shaming 
rivals. The ideal of such a society is the tyrannical, arrogant man, 
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almost a “megalomaniac paranoid’”—a type unthinkable in the con- 
text of an apollonian culture, and branded as abnormal or antisocial 
in our own society (p. 222). 

This touches upon the crux of the problem of culture patterns. 
Behavior which is regarded as “normal” and “appropriate,” or even 
as socially desirable in one type of culture, is out of place in another, 
and treated as a more or less dangerous (or pathological) deviation 
from the norm. Human behavior itself, of this or that type, repre- 
sents permanent and ubiquitous possibilities to which culture puts 
its mark of acceptance or rejection. The infinite variety of psycho- 
logically or biologically determined forms of human actions and 
motivations, purposes and drives, supplies that “arc” of human po- 
tentialities from which concrete cultures select certain “segments” 
for elaboration. The selection itself represents an ultimate, not 
further reducible, historical fact. The result is a bias in the culture, 
a “fundamental trend’? which expresses the purposes and drives 
which a culture has made its own. There is no God save this one 
God, no meaning in culture save the meaning which flows from this 
fundamental trend. The “contents” of social life—concrete human 
behavior and the needs, drives and interests which it reflects—supply 
but the “raw material” for the trend of culture. Social institutions, 
the social phenomena, that is, in which the content of culture crystal- 
lizes, are “‘not special items of human behavior, with their own gen- 
eral drives and motivations, . . . but occasions to express important 
cultural intentions” (p. 214). 

With this thesis the iconoclastic interpretation of culture in 
terms of patterns and configurations reaches its climax. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the elaboration of the theoretical and practical 
results which such a theory entails. In a sociological system which 
denies the significance of institutions qua institutions, the whole 
concept of social value must change its meaning. It cannot be de- 
rived from usefulness or standards of social benefit of any kind: a 
wasteful economic institution, a generally “unfortunate” and “‘ill- 
adjusted” social life, are still of social value in so far as they express 
the fundamental trend of the culture. We arrive at a sophistic rel- 
ativity of culture which, juggling with values and social meanings, 
turns the heroes in one culture into fools in another, ideals here into 
failures there. The individual is only a plaything of fate: born 
into a society which fixes desirable and undesirable forms of be- 
havior, which glorifies or stigmatizes types of conduct, he is either 
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true to type, or else a “misfit,” branded by the non licet of society 
and pushed on to the path to unhappiness, neurosis, or crime. 

Yet somehow absolute standards of social values, standards, that 
is, which free themselves from the pattern-bound relativity of cul- 
ture, must be possible. For in one place in Dr. Benedict’s book we 
find the argument that a culture may have to pay “too high a price” 
for the social values which it selected (p. 248) ; that the living-up 
to the standards set by the ‘‘pattern’’ may involve a risk too danger- 
ous for any social order to incur with impunity. This means bring- 
ing “absolute’’ social values in by the backdoor. Still, this is perhaps 
a minor point. Yet a certain lack of precise definition impairs some 
of Dr. Benedict’s crucial formulations. Take the concept of institu- 
tion: we remember the thesis that social institutions cannot be under- 
stood from the needs and drives which they represent; that cultures 
reinterpret institutions in accordance with their fundamental trends ; 
and that what we know as an “economic’”’ institution in one culture 
may appear impregnated with “religious” significance in another. 
But this claim loses much of its significance if we realize that insti- 
tutions never express single needs or interests but “‘amalgamate”’ and 
“combine” needs and interests in their structure (Maclver, Mali- 
nowski). The word “economic” or “religious” signifies only a 
logical, often fluctuating, classification. 

The most important question which Dr. Benedict’s theory leaves 
unanswered concerns the very nature of the gestalt-like patterns of 
culture. They are defined as “consistent patterns of thought and 
action” which mould and shape heterogeneous “items of behavior,” 
“in obedience to (the dominant) purposes” characteristic of a culture 
(p. 46). But what are these purposes? And what is their objective? 
They seem to spring, fully grown, from history like Minerva from 
Jupiter’s head. And they seem to fulfil themselves only in the crea- 
tion of that totality in which the dichotomous genius of culture is to 
reveal itself. The term “purpose” may lead one to think of the 
holistic character of a culture as of a rational, purpose-directed co- 
ordination of human activity. But “apollonian” and “‘dionysian”’ 
define a totality of essentially psychical, emotional, or conceptua! 
nature. There is even a third interpretation possible. Dr. Benedict 
admits that the analysis of culture may not invariably reveal con- 
sistent, congruous patterns, but also show disoriented, “scattered” 
forms of culture. This, however, may be due not to a disorientation 
in the culture itself but to a disoriented, not pattern-conscious, treat- 
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ment by the student of culture (p. 228). As far as I see, the argu- 
ment can be used with much more justification in the opposite sense, 
and the recognition of patterns in cultural material ascribed to pat- 
tern-orientated interpretation. Gestalt, at any rate, Dr. Benedict’s 
psychological paradigm for culture pattern, is a quality of our or- 
ganization of observational material, and not of the material itself. 
The “meaning” which we find in gestalt-like culture may well be a 
property of our understanding of social phenomena, more exactly, 
of one form of understanding, namely understanding under the 
aspect of totality. But “totality” may be extended so wide that it 
comes to embrace world and humanity and all the problems of our 
being: understanding of the “meaning’’ of culture becomes phil- 
osophical evaluation under the aspect of transcendental values and 
ideas. Such, indeed, is Dilthey’s philosophy of history, and Nietz- 
sche’s revelation of the spirit of Greek art and civilization. Which 
of the three roads anthropological typology should follow may be 
open to discussion. But one thing is certain: there is no half-way 
house here. 
A SocioLocy oF SEX 


Dr. Margaret Mead applies the principles of pattern-analysis to 
one specific social problem: the problem of sex and its cultural 
“elaboration” in different societies. In every culture the biological 
fact of sex difference is elaborated somehow. Specific aptitudes and 
proprieties are regarded as characteristic of male and female sex, 
and different social activities are assigned to man and woman. 
Whether or not there are “actual and universal differences between 
the sexes’ with respect to psychological type and temperamental 
organization, is not the author’s concern (p. xvi). Her task is to 
demonstrate how the characteristics of sex difference vary from 
culture to culture. Sex differences are not, for example, seen uni- 
formly under the aspect of a fundamental contrast. Rather, the 
characteristic psychological or social attributes of male and female 
sex are culturally determined, and different cultures demand dif- 
ferent behavior, different temperamental attitudes, as befitting the 
sexes. We are taken to New Guinea, to three small tribal groups 
which the author had chosen at random for this study and in which 
chance or providence has let her discover three typical constellations 
of that fluid combination sex and temperament. 

The first group, the Arapesh, live a quiet and peaceful life on 
the mountain slopes of northern New Guinea. Warfare and head- 
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hunting, and all more violent aspects of life, are unknown. There 
is no struggle for social or economic domination, little tension be- 
tween the generations, and little passion and excitement embodied 
in rituals and ceremonies. The sexes live equally peacefully side by 
side, hardly distinguished, socially. A belief in conception and 
procreation being due not to a single act but to a long lasting co- 
operation between the sexes, stresses the equality of father and 
mother (p. 31). Sexual attraction is meant to fulfil itself ‘in long 
established, comfortable and friendly marriage” rather than in pas- 
sionate and violent emotional experience (p. 99). The society allows 
in no way for a temperamental contrast of the sexes. It is on the 
whole a feminine society, fixing as its cultural ideal the “warm 
maternal temperament of both men and women’”’ (p. 40). 


The second example is a group of cannibals and headhunters 
on the Sepik River, feared by all the natives, and hardly yet pacified 
by the government, artistic, clever in trade and warfare, and holding 
the richest land in the district “by virtue of their greater ferocity 
and recklessness” (p. 173). They live in mutual distrust and sus- 
picion, stealing each other’s wives, fathers cheating sons and sons 
cheating fathers, everybody fighting against everybody else—a thor- 
oughly unpleasant crowd, or more scientifically, a ““mal-functioning”’ 
society with no “genuine community’’—whatever that means (p. 
176). Education is, as can only be expected, “rough and harsh.” 
The child is born into an unfriendly world, hated by the father and 
resented by the mother. Sex is violent, aggressive, and treacherous, 
and marriage arrangements are only sources of constant feuds in the 
community. Many marriages are dominated by an aggressive wife; 
but the men, lazy and quarrelsome, are hardly more attractive. In 
this society again, men and women are “moulded to the same tem- 
peramental pattern” which, in its violence and harshness, is typical 
of a masculine world. 

Finally, there are the Tchambuli fishermen: a rich and contented 
people among whom men do the fishing and women control the 
household finances. Men go to the market and do the shopping, but 
women take care of the family and think of the future of their 
boys. Men do the dancing in the ceremonies and are masters of the 
ritual secrets; but women pay for the dances and pretend good- 
naturedly to respect these secrets so as “not to make the men 
ashamed” (p. 263). Women cultivate a “jolly comradeship” and 
love “rough jests,”’ while the men are a miserable lot given to petty 
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bickering and constant quarrels; in short, men are women and 
women are men. 

In these three societies (as in all societies) the specific cultural 
development which fixes the special roles of men and women rests 
on the whole complex apparatus of conscious or unconscious educa- 
tional activities which mould character and mind of the individual. 
Nevertheless, individual differences exist and make themselves felt 
in every culture. Where they are at variance with the culturally 
supported type, we have the “misfits” and “deviants” of society, that 
means, for the sphere of sex, that wide range of sexual aberrations 
from the mere “effeminate” man or “masculine”? woman to the 
specific institution of “transvesticism’” among the aborigines of 
America and Siberia—phenomena of essentially social, not phys- 
iological, differentiation. The significance of this problem for our 
own society is obvious. Why, indeed, should society seize upon just 
this one “accident of birth” to build up its whole system of rigid 
classifications, prerogatives and distinctions? No one dreams of as- 
signing a special social role to, say, “blue-eyed men or women.” 
(With due deference to the fair sex—but is the “accident of birth” 
on which sexual distinctions are based not of slightly more con- 
sequence?) Let there be more real distinction according to personality, 
and less artificial distinction according to mere accident of birth! 

One cannot help feeling dubious and a little helpless in face of 
this ambitious theory of sex, based as it is on so meager a material, 
and so simplifying and elusive an interpretation. The complete lack 
of exact definitions and tangible criteria in Dr. Mead’s book turns 
this most intricate problem of human psychology into a subject of 
novelistic exercise rather than of scientific examination. What pre- 
cisely does ‘““‘warm and maternal temperament” mean? Or a state- 
ment such as this: Arapesh society relies on the “creation of an emo- 
tional state of such beatitude and such tenuousness . . .” (p. 133) ? 
Or this: the Tchambuli boys sees the world as a “network of con- 
flicting courses, each one adorned with airy graces” (p. 253)? Are 
really features such as a pleasant, gentle, happy-go-lucky sort of 
life, or a harsh, violent temper, or fondness of rough jest and jolly 
comradeship, quite sufficient criteria upon which to base a funda- 
mental scheme of human types and temperaments ? 


EtTHos AND Erpos 
Lack of precise definitions and classifications is certainly not a 
shortcoming of which one could accuse Mr. Bateson. Some of his 
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definitions and classifications are indeed brilliant and of far-reach- 
ing significance for anthropological analysis. Rather, one might re- 
proach him for having attempted too much and having tried to 
throw the net of his categories and formulations over too wide a 
field of social phenomena—at least so it seems to the reviewer who 
has to condense the rich and stimulating contents of his book into 
smallest space. A few of his formulations are less convincing, how- 
ever. It seems an arbitrary distinction to split interpretation of cul- 
ture into “structural’”’ and “sociological,” i. e., into an interpretation 
of culture facts as “consistent within the culture setting’ and an 
interpretation in terms of “needs” of the group qua group, that is, 
in terms of such phenomena as solidarity and integration. The term 
“Schismogenesis,”’ again, is perhaps not quite a vital addition to our 
sociological vocabulary, considering that it describes a very typical 
form of progressive conflict-relationship. The term “structure,” 
finally, is not used in the familiar way as defining an order or ar- 
rangement of elements, but as referring to the elements themselves, 
to social acts, to “details of standardized behavior,” to what I should 
call the “contents” of culture. But then, as we shall see presently, 
the aspect of social “content,” social behavior in its concrete qual- 
itative reality, is almost completely overshadowed in Mr. Bateson’s 
social theory by ideas of order and system-bound arrangement. 


Mr. Bateson’s sociological system can be summarized in the 
following three general statements: first, the essential phenomenon 
of culture is standardized behavior. Second, cultural interpretation 
must be “synchronic,” i. e., must rely only on items and data present 
in the culture itself. Third, social and cultural significance is rel- 
ative; there is no absolute, per se significance of social facts, they 
can only be interpreted under structural, sociological, or other sig- 
nificance-lending “aspects.”” The first of these statements leads on 
to the twofold problem: How, by what machinery, does the standard- 
ization of behavior work, and what are the possible types of stand- 
ardization? The caveat of rules two and three forbids recurrence to 
universal social motives and values, and to needs, drives, or neces- 
sities derived from other so-to-speak outside-fields of experience 
(psychology, biology, etc.). The explanation of standardized cul- 
tural behavior can therefore be derived only from relations, func- 
tional relations to be exact, existing between the cultural phenomena 
themselves. According to the human reality which they express, 
these relations can be of three kinds: (1) relations which express 
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cognitive reasons for behavior and which are based on logical sche- 
mata which link for the human mind item with item, social act with 
social act; (2) relations which express affective motivations for 
social acts; (3) relations which express sociological connections, 
i. e., define behavior with reference to needs involved in the constitu- 
tion of social groups (p. 30). This last principle is, logically, the 
weakest of the three, for evidently it can work only through (1) and 
(2), and, besides, it breaks the restrictions of the “synchronic”’ in- 
terpretation introducing the forbidden universal social “needs.” 
However, the emphasis of Mr. Bateson’s theory of society lies on 
the first two principles. They constitute the mainsprings of cultural 
behavior and they lead, above all, to the expression of the holistic 
tendencies inherent in culture. The cognitive reasons for behavior 
form, in their totality, the general cognitive pattern of a culture, and 
the affective motivations similarly constitute the emotional character 
or “genius” expressed in a culture. The former represents the eidos, 
the latter the ethos of culture (p. 32). 


Kinship organization supplies perhaps the best illustration of the 
cognitive or logical determination of social behavior. Members of 
a so-and-so organized kinship group act towards each other in a 
certain way because of certain “premises” which direct their think- 
ing processes (“traditions” in the vaguer popular terminology). In 
the extreme case they conform to a syllogistic statement of roughly 
this type: my sister’s son is identified (in the kinship system of my 
culture) with his father; therefore, I behave towards my sister’s son 
in the same manner as towards my brother-in-law (p. 96). The 
sum-total of conceptual and cognitive aspects, the eidos of a culture, 
expresses itself in every province of life. The eidos, for example, 
of the Iatmul people of New Guinea, the protagonists of Mr. Bate- 
son’s book, is characterized by such features as a marked bias for 
intricate abstract problems and sophistic arguments, a proneness to 
arranging culture data in dualistic schemes, or the general tendency 
towards ever increasing culture complexity (pp. 220-238). 


The ethos, on the other hand, appears as a characteristic both 
of the culture in its totality, and of parts of the culture. It is, in 
the first instance, the “system of sentiments” typical of, or “normal” 
in, a culture (p. 116): thus the ethos of Iatmul culture lays strong 
emphasis on pride and its gratification by difficult and expensive 
large-scale enterprise. On the other hand, the ethos appears, sever- 
ally, as ethos of men and women, of social classes and generations, 
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or, for example, as the ethos which distinguishes the behavior of 
novices and initiates in the ceremony of the “naven,”’ main theme of 
Mr. Bateson’s book (p. 125). Yet this definition of emotional and 
affective standards valid for a culture implies a vicious circle. I may 
refer, for the explanation of standardized cultural behavior, to emo- 
tional satisfaction as a possible conditioning factor ; but to make this 
explanation valid I must be able to show that this emotion or sen- 
timent is socially recognized, is ‘“‘normal,”’ and therefore effective, in 
the culture—an evidence which can be derived only from the observed 
standardized behavior itself. Thus I may say that “gratification of 
pride” provides the stimulus for the building of large ceremonial 
houses among the Iatmul; but this building of large ceremonial 
houses (and all similar standardized activity) is at the same time a 
symptom of the cultural recognition, or “normality” of the sentiment, 
of “pride.” This “fundamental circularity of phenomena” is pres- 
ent wherever we study “the internal workings of the functional sys- 
tem” of society and culture (p. 117). An ultimate solution lies in 
the comparison of different cultures and their ethos, or rather in the 
comparison of the expression which similar or identical ‘“‘ethoses” 
find in different cultures (p. 119). I myself believe in the possibility 
of such comparison and classification of “ethoses,’”’ but I cannot 
quite see how mere comparison of functional systems could over- 
come this methodological difficulty if it were really inherent in every 
functional system. I said, “if,” for I doubt this rigid circularity of 
phenomena. If we limit ourselves strictly to statements on emo- 
tional behavior, the circular argument is reduced to a mere tautology, 
namely, to the definition of a (presumed) stimulus in terms of an 
(observable) emotional satisfaction. If, on the other hand, we ex- 
tend the relations to other contents of culture, there is no circularity 
at all. The apparent circularity is due only to the attempt to short- 
circuit a functional system, i. e., a system of interrelation devised 
essentially for the expression of indirect and multiple causal connec- 
tions, into a direct and simple causal nexus. As we trace these in- 
direct causal connections, the circularity dissolves itself step by step. 
We realize, for example, that it may not be the exhibition of pride 
as such which operates as stimulus, but certain social concessions 
granted to the “proud achiever of great things” (e. g., of economic 
or sexual nature, i. e., concessions which realize values the effective- 
ness of which we can establish independently). Or we may view 
standardized behavior under the aspect of development and con- 
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tinuous adjustment to standards formulated and upheld by educa- 
tional and other regulative social institutions. And we may ulti- 
mately envisage the social recognition of an emotional standard 
(‘pride in great achievements”) as a purposeful activity of culture, 
linking the ethos with vital needs and interests of the society. 


In the attempt to solve Mr. Bateson’s vicious circle we had to 
dissolve his “closed system’ and to distort the clean side-by-side 
arrangement of his two aspects, ethos and structure. We have made 
the contents of culture work upon the sphere of the ethos; we have 
implied the working of ‘developmental’ and economic factors— 
aspects of culture which Mr. Bateson admittedly excluded (p. 266). 
We have even recognized “absolute” values and referred to uni- 
versal or ultimate needs of society. However, I may cite the evidence 
of Mr. Bateson’s own examples. In a short chapter on “Ethos in 
English Culture” (p. 119) we are introduced to the ethos, or “tone 
of behavior,” characteristic of certain English institutions, i. e., the 
army mess, the college hall. But to see, as Mr. Bateson does, the 
“tone” appropriate to the army mess or the traditional ethos of 
college hall in vacuo, as a mere formal characteristic of emotional 
atmosphere, means seeing only one side of it. Even in the most 
“formal” features of ethos, in the “tone” of the conversation, in 
the kind of individual assertiveness, “normal” in this or that setting, 
we grasp the agency of the “contents” of social life, of practical in- 
terests and obligations, of economic conditions, of upbringing, social 
status and occupation. In another context Mr. Bateson resorts to 
the simile of a motor car to illustrate the circularity of functional 
phenomena: the technical arrangement in the engine is explained to 
work in such a way that “the magneto produces electricity because 
the engine is running, and the engine runs because of the sparks 
provided by the magneto” (p. 117). Apparently Mr. Bateson has 
never had the experience of a run-down battery on his car. For this 
would have shown him that his simile overlooks the necessity of 
some initial electric impulse—the charged battery or the winding of 
crankshaft. The loophole in this simile—loophole for an initial, in- 
dependently established source of energy—is indeed typical of so- 
ciety and culture as Mr. Bateson depicts it: a perfectly balanced, 
perpetuum mobile-like machinery which forbids all searching for 
initial impulses or ultimate utility. Such interpretation cannot 
escape the impasse characteristic of all such theories which identify, 
in the realm of cultural happenings, “knowledge with the beholding 
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or grasp of all self-sufficient objects” (John Dewey, Experience and 
Nature). 


ForM AND CONTENTS 


The picture of culture as it unfolded itself before us has left no 
doubt as to the fact that cultures crystallize in. autonomous, con- 
sistent, gestalt-like wholes. Yet the exact nature of this consistency, 
and the concrete process involved in what we called metaphorically 
“crystallization,” has not been as clearly revealed. The integration 
of culture was, indiscriminately, an integration of contents as well 
as formal elements, of purposeful social activity and temperamental 
dispositions, of institutions, policies, ideologies, sentiments. Seen 
with the typologist’s eyes, this conglomerate of elements appears 
miraculously polarized like iron filings in front of a magnet. Our 
three books tend to regard this polarization as an essentially psycho- 
logical phenomenon, as a unitary orientation comparable to the unity 
of human character, temperament, or emotional habitude. The con- 
tent-elements of culture are seen as a mere “expression” of these 
autonomous psychological tendencies. The present discussion at- 
tempts to demonstrate that we have to reverse the argument; that 
we must define (at least in the first instance) the observable psycho- 
logical trends in culture as an expression of dominating “contents,” 
rational interests, and concrete purpose-directed activity. The em- 
phasis on sentiments of courage, pride in difficult achievements, com- 
petitive spirit, and the like, does not represent an ultimate cultural 
fact, reducible only to some “abstract property of culture” or mystic 
Zeitgeist (Bateson, pp. 112-113) ; it can be understood as the result 
of concrete conditions obtaining in a society, for example, of war- 
riors, or hunters or nomadic herdsmen, a society which would always 
“elaborate” the theme of adolescence and test of manhood, and would 
grant social concessions (sexual and economic) to those on whose 
valor the security of the group depends. The peaceful, gentle, 
smoothly running life of Dr. Benedict’s Zui society may be again 
seen to reflect the general conditions under which this town-dwelling, 
rich, well-protected agricultural people lives. As an example from 
a different context: social differentiation of the sexes in our own 
society is largely a function of economic conditions, and among the 
labor classes where women must work as much as the men, and soon 
lose their feminine charm, economic factors are back of sex morale 


and the evaluation of what Dr. Mead calls a mere “accident of 
birth.” 
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The “pattern” of the culture thus appears as a co-ordination of 
social activity of primarily sociological, i.e., rational (“purposive- 
rational,” as Max Weber would say) nature. The rational inter- 
dependence of culture facts reveals the agency of certain obtaining 
social conditions and concrete dominant interests. In certain cases 
we may be able to trace these determining conditions and interests 
still further, down to objective “absolute” needs and necessities: to 
physical facts and psycho-physical or biological factors. In other 
cases there may be no such solution, and functional interpretation 
will then be definitely relieved by the descriptive statement of history 
(in the narrow sense), by the “uniqueness of events” of which we 
spoke in the beginning, and by the arbitrariness of the “‘illogical’’ 
phenomena of culture (Pareto). It is implied in the nature of this 
purpose-directed integration of society that it tends to penetrate into 
every detail of culture: religion, education, recreation, and art will 
reflect the dominating interests of a culture as much as the institu- 
tions which serve these interests more directly. Here, for the com- 
plex wheels-within-wheels-mechanism of culture in which each ele- 
ment is conditioned as well as conditioning, directed as well as direct- 
ing, Dr. Benedict’s formulation of the “consolidations” of culture 
in “obedience to (dominating) purposes,” holds true in a new and, 
I believe, logically more correct sense. Evidently this consolidation 
can only work and become effective through concrete mental proc- 
esses. Expressed in terms of mental organization, functional in- 
tegration of culture means logical connection and relation (of which 
purposive relation is only one category), working with “assumption,” 
“premises,”’ and syllogistic schemata. In its collectivity it coincides 
with Mr. Bateson’s logical structure or edios (or rather with one 
side of this slightly ambiguous concept). 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE OF CULTURE 


How far functional interpretation can be extended over all the 
items of culture is a matter which only extensive case studies can 
decide. But there is reason to believe that a residuum of psycholog- 
ical tendencies will always, and necessarily, remain untouched by 
the functional analysis of culture. Here the study of the autonomous 
psychological trends comes into its own right. The sociological 
justification and at the same time criterion for this second, psycho- 
logical, approach to the typology of culture, lies in the fact that the 
structure of society leaves a certain latitude as to the emotional and 
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conceptual forces involved, and admits of alternate solutions of func- 
tional necessities. The elaboration of adolescence and initiation into 
manhood, for example, can rely more on the emotional atmosphere 
associated with the mythical and awe-inspiring, or on the psychology 
of terror and morbid experience; it can make the transition appear 
gradual and smooth, or it can use the emotional response involved in 
abrupt, unsettling changes. But it seems possible that in certain cases 
social structure might allow no alternate solutions. It may be that 
certain purposive contents can be served successfully only by one 
very specific type of psychological disposition: to the fostering of 
bravery and fearlessness may “fit” (in Bartlett’s sense) only an 
organization of adolescence working with abrupt, severe shock- 
experiences. On the other hand, there exist domains of social life 
which, by their very nature, allow autonomous psychological tend- 
encies to develop comparatively free and spontaneously: the world 
of beliefs, ritual, art, and recreation. We cannot attempt to examine 
here the mechanism of translation by which these psychologicai 
forces gain objective expression in aesthetic achievement or mythol- 
ogy, in dances and games, etc. But we can say that in these cultural 
phenomena we get nearest to the essential “mentality” of a culture, 
to its “genius” or, in Mr. Bateson’s terminology, its “‘ethos.”’ 

Here lies the crux of our problem: if psychological forces are, 
in one sphere of society, subordinated to the functional structure, 
and in another allowed free, spontaneous growth, will there not be, 
must there not be, an urge to equalize and reintegrate the two? 
Imagine a society in which religion relies on the mystic and super- 
natural, and the social or political life appeals to clear reasoning and 
the spirit of enlightenment. Of such situations of divergent ethos, 
and of the efforts of society to eliminate the dangerous hiatus, there 
is ample evidence in the history of our civilization. The sociological 
approach to the problem is represented, in masterly perfection, in 
Max Weber’s analysis of the correlation between economic and re- 
ligious development. Psychologically, this “urge” reflects the need 
of the individual mind to behold consistency and co-ordination in 
the world of social action and motivation to which it must adjust 
itself, and to which it must itself contribute. 

But if these autonomous psychological tendencies shape cultural 
development and are (at least partly) responsible for the diversity 
of culture types, the question arises where these autonomous psycho- 
logical forces reside and originate. They can spring from two 
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sources only: from psychological differentiation of man, and the 
significant distribution of psychological types in different cultures, 
or from an inherent cyclical tendency of psychological development. 
Here a new perspective opens up. We have been dealing so far with 
the problem of the holistic nature of culture. Now we approach 
another aspect of culture typology, namely, the problem of the clas- 
sification, and possibly enumeration, of existing culture types. 


(1) The possibility of a correlation between the psychological 
trends of culture and human psychological types has been suggested 
by a number of psychologists and psychopathologists (Kretschmer, 
Jaspers, Spranger), and has also been considered by Mr. Bateson 
(pp. 118-119, 160 ff.). Psychological typology, however, is yet in 
its infancy. It will be able to contribute to the problem of culture 
typology if its empirical (above all, experimental) methods of ob- 
servation can be made applicable to the comparative study of hu- 
man types in different cultures and societies, primitive societies in 
the first place (see C. G. Seligman, Brit. J. of Med. Psychol., 1929, 
IX). (2) The hypothesis of cyclical tendencies inherent in the 
psychological development of mankind or, more generally, the 
hypothesis of recurrent fundamental possibilities inherent in psycho- 
logical development, forms the leitmotif of Spengler’s philosophy 
of history and also, less positively formulated, of Dr. Benedict’s 
theory of culture. How far this essentially philosophical problem 
can be approached empirically is a problem which goes beyond the 
scope of this discussion. 

There remains only then the classification of the functional con- 
figurations or “patterns” of culture. Such classification would 
amount to a comprehensive morphology of culture with its perhaps 
infinite variety of cultural constellations, religious and economic sys- 
tems, political structures and forms of social organization. Evi- 
dently, such morphology could start with a definite, limited view- 
point: comparative study of cultures has led to a number of such 
typologies of part-aspects of culture, descriptions of types of prim- 
itive religions (Lowie), of primitive economics (Thurnwald), etc. 
There have been also one or two, not very convincing, attempts to 
extend the typological definition from one such viewpoint over all 
the other aspects of culture. We possess as yet very few compre- 
hensive and convincing functional analyses of individual cultures. 
Absorbed in the task of disentangling social interactions and rela- 
tions, and interpreting them in the light of general sociological laws, 
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these analyses have perhaps neglected a little the aspect of diversity 
in culture. No doubt attempts must and will be made to assess the 
findings of these functional analyses under the aspect of a culture 
morphology. It is yet too early to formulate any theories about the 
possible outcome of such investigation. The three books which we 
have placed in the center of this discussion have shown the way. The 
discussion itself has tried to contribute a few caveats and a few 
suggestions. Dialectic philosophy of which all three authors seem 
very fond ought to find this an auspicious constellation. 














THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN JUDGING 
HUMAN CHARACTER 
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Recent investigators (Peters,! Finke,? Ichheiser,? Dirks*) have 
insisted on a difficulty inherent in all attempts to judge a person’s 
character: The trait of character which will be ascribed to a person 
depends on the situation in which the person’s behavior is being 
observed. Therefore the constancy of behavior which is usually 
considered a guarantee of a character trait has to be established, not 
only in a number of situations of the same or a similar kind, but also 
by as wide a variation of the situations as can be produced. In fol- 
lowing this maxim we must not forget the fact that the situations 
include also other persons present besides the one to be investigated, 
since the latter’s behavior will be in part a reaction to these persons. 
This applies also to the observer himself who very often is not just 
an unconcerned onlooker, but forms a part of the situation which 
determines the behavior of the observed. Moreover, the observer 
often has not only to observe but at the same time to judge the 
character by interpreting the observed manifestations with reference 
to the character from which they originate. The more complex the 
observed behavior, and the more the motives from which it arises 
vary from one individual to another, the more one has to expect 
that the interpretation of the judge will be based on only a few of 
the motives. And this selection may be due to the experiences of 
the judge, experiences either of his own behavior or of that of per- 


*W. Peters, Die Vererbung geistiger Eigenschaften und die psychische Kon- 
stitution (Jena, 1925), pp. 38 ff. 

*H. Finke, Beitrage zur Lehre von den Temperaménten (Jena, 1928), a doctoral 
dissertation. 

*G. Ichheiser, “Die Ueberschatzung der Einheit der Persénlichkeit als Tau- 
schungsquelle bei der psychologischen Beurteilung des Menschen,” Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1929, XXXIII, 273-287. 


*H. Dirks, “Experientelle Untersuchungen des sozialen Verhaltens,” Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1932, XLIII, 193-271. 
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sons more or less closely connected with him and so possibly influ- 
enced by his own behavior. 


Here I want to point to some facts concerning the dependence of 
judgments of human character on the personality of the judge in his 
functions as observer, interpreter, and evaluator. 


(1) The observer usually knows the person chiefly from a cer- 
tain sphere of life, for instance, from business, school, family, social 
circles. Finke discusses the question whether the predominance of 
certain kinds of behavior from which the judge infers a relatively 
constant trait of character is only stated because certain situations 
are prevailing in the common life of the observer and the observed. 
To avoid that source of error, several observers ought to combine 
their observations made in different situations. The fact, however, 
that in some investigations not only the ratings of intelligence of 
school children by different teachers but also the judgments of their 
characters agree to a rather high degree is probably caused by a 
selection of similar occasions for observing. Having had thirty pre- 
school children judged by three nursery school teachers according to 
his Behavior Inventory for Nursery School Children, Conrad® found 
correlations up to .96 between the ratings of different judges so far 
as significant traits were concerned. For a child of this age, nursery 
life gives plenty of opportunity to display different sides of its char- 
acter, but its behavior does not yet show the variety of reactions 
characteristic of adults. According to Kornhauser,® the agreement 
between the ratings of different instructors upon seven traits of 
college students is far lower. Even for a group of about twenty 
graduating seniors fairly well known to the raters the average cor- 
relations of five pairs of raters is only .53 for industry, .47 for 
co-operativeness, .47 for moral trustworthiness, .44 for intelligence, 
42 for accuracy, .29 for initiative, and .26 for leadership ability. 
The more the trait is related to proper college work, the better, as a 
rule, is the agreement between the judges. 

(2) Furthermore, the personal relations existing between judge 
and judged are important. Landis’ found that ratings of emotional- 
ity and stability made by intimate associates and by general acquaint- 


°H. S. Conrad, “The Validity of Personal Ratings of Pre-School Children,” J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1932, XXIII, 671-680. 


*A. W. Kornhauser, “Reliability of Average Ratings,” J. Person. Res., 1926, 
V, 309-317, and “A Comparison of Raters,” ibid., pp. 338-344. 


*C. Landis, “The Justification of Judgment,” J. Person. Res., 1V, 1926, 7-19. 
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ances do not differ materially. Likewise in a previous investigation® 
where the members of a class of social workers were asked to judge 
each other with a view to several traits of character, great diver- 
gences were seldom found between the judgments of great friends 
and of people who knew the judged person only from common class- 
work. If there is a difference it appears in the fact that the judg- 
ments of friends deviate in two opposite directions from the average ; 
as a rule, they come nearer to the self-judgment of the person, but 
in some cases they are more different from it. Finke says that judg- 
ments of judges who are on friendly or erotic terms with the judged 
correspond better with the ideal the person himself builds up in his 
self-judgment than with the real picture as drawn by the psycholog- 
ical observer. And this ideal personality is characterized by such 
social and moral qualities as are thought valuable in daily life. This 
indulgent attitude towards persons one knows well is stated also by 
Landis who declares that judges try to find some reasons for their 
judgments if they are afraid of having ascribed an undesirable or 
unsocial trait to a person they know well or are friends with. Most 
clearly the benevolent tendency comes out in Uhrbrock’s work who 
found that even self-judgments are considerably less favorable than 
judgments given by persons who were named as references by the 
person to be judged. 

(3) The mere fact of more or less intimate knowledge or of 
more or less friendly attitude towards the person to be judged can- 
not be made wholly responsible for the great differences which some- 
times appear in judgments of different judges. One may, moreover, 
expect that the different behavior different judges adopt towards 
the person provokes a different behavior of the latter. In a previous 
investigation® we could show that a judge who himself is lively 
(according to the average judgment of his fellow-students) more 
frequently ascribes liveliness to the persons he has to judge than a 
judge who himself is quiet. One may, indeed, expect a person of 
medium liveliness to show more of it when dealing with a lively 
partner than when confronted with a quiet one. The same is true 
of the quality “egoistic’” where judges who call themselves egoistic 
or who are called so by other judges, usually call their fellow- 
creatures egoistic rather than non-egoistic. If we assume the be- 


* A. Argelander, “Selbstbeurteilung und Fremdbeurteilung von Persénlichkeits- 
eigenschaften,” Zsch. f. Psychol., 1932, CXXVII, 16-41. 

*R. St. Uhrbrock, “Rating Tendencies of Personally Selected Judges,” J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1932, XXIII, 594-603. 
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havior of the judged person to be partly conditioned by the behavior 
of the partner, we must doubt the validity of experiments on char- 
acter as proposed, for instance, by Henning.’® In his “partner,” 
or “two person,” experiments, diagnosis of traits of character or 
social traits like benevolence, co-operativeness, recklessness, vin- 
dictiveness, thoughtlessness, initiative, ambition, leadership, etc., is 
made in accordance with the behavior the person shows when 
working on a certain task at the same time and with the same 
material as another person. By the arrangement of the apparatus 
each of the persons is given the possibility to help his partner or to 
check him, to lead in the working process or to subordinate himself 
to the other. Apart from the fact that this experimental situation 
may have quite a different meaning for both the persons and so 
perhaps may provoke serious emulation in the one, whereas the other 
takes it only as a joke, we have to expect that one and the same per- 
son will behave quite differently in this competition according to the 
behavior shown by the partner. The ambition of the one subject 
will perhaps only be raised if he realizes that his partner is trying 
to excel him, whereas without this stimulus he may work lazily; or 
he will assume leadership with an inferior partner while subordinat- 
ing himself to a superior one. This dependency of the behavior of 
the observed person on the partner’s behavior is clearly proved by 

irk’s experiments in his criticism of the two-person experiments. 
[he observations on hens made by Katz and Schjelderup-Ebbe™ 
and similar experiments with school children in the classroom point 
in the same direction. There the results prove that competition only 
arises between individuals who are neighbors in the rank of physical 
or mental ability. When human individuals are forced to com- 
pete, both increase in achievement if they are at the same level of 
capacity, whereas a considerable difference in capacity leads to a 
decrease on both sides because there is no stimulus for the superior 
while the inferior becomes discouraged. 


(4) The influence of the personality of the judge on his judg- 
ments is also shown in the different scales different judges apply to 
the observed behavior. They differ as well for different traits as for 
different raters. In Kornhauser’s investigation, for instance, the 


*H. Henning, “Ziele und Méglichkeiten der experimentellen Charakterologie,” 
Jahrb. Charakterkunde, 1929, VI, 216. 


"“D. Katz, Tierpsychologie und Soziologie des Menschen, Th. Schjelderup- 


Ebbe, “Zur Sozialpsychologie des MHaushuhns,” Zsch. f. Psychol., 1922, 
LXXXVIII. 
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mean rank for moral trustworthiness was 8.0 (within a rating scale 
of 10 points) with an average deviation of + .71, but only 6.2 + .42 
for accuracy. The frequency with which the judges use certain 
judgments varies also with the individual. Langeliiddeke’* speaks 
of an idealizing or criticizing attitude of the judge towards his fel- 
low-beings either general or with reference to certain qualities. In 
my previous investigation I found that this attitude and the standard 
of rating are in some way connected with the character of the judge 
himself. Those persons, for instance, who considered themselves 
sociable applied to their fellow-students the judgment “sociable” 
slightly more frequently than the judgment “unsociable.”’ On the 
other hand, those who declared to prefer staying alone rather than 
being in company called the other persons sociable six times as often 
as unsociable. The same rating-tendency seems to result from op- 
posite traits of the judge. Now, from the self-judgments we could 
state that the students, in general, did not like to call themselves too 
sociable. If they admitted to being sociable they mostly made restric- 
tions like “but only in small company” or “with great friends” or 
“sometimes sociable but as well contented to stay alone.”’ So it seems 
that if a person thinks himself sociable he is inclined to charge his 
fellow-creatures with the same “fault” and if he pretends to be 
unsociable he is exaggerating the sociability of the others so that his 
own dislike or perhaps unfitness for social intercourse may look 
rather exceptional. By lessening his “fault” of being unsociable as 
well as by exaggerating his “merit’’ of being unsociable, the judge 
adopts an indulgent attitude towards himself. Whether a person 
judges his fellow-creatures rather in assimilation or in contrast to 
himself depends probably on his own valuation of the quality in 
question, whether he values it in himself as negative or positive. 
The standards, however, used by each individual judge seem to be 
rather constant, for, just as the rating of the intelligence of school 
children by different teachers, the judging of character repeated at 
different times is fairly consistent. According to Kornhauser, the 
correlation was in the mean of the seven traits for one teacher .54, 
for another .61, for a third .66. The highest average correlation is 
found for rejudging intelligence (.78), then follows leadership 
ability (.67), industry (.57), initiative (.57), moral trustworth- 
iness (.54), and co-operativeness (.42). Apart from the fact that 


A. Langeliiddeke, “Zur Psychologie des Psychographierens,” Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1922, XX, 297-319. 
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among these seven qualities intelligence is likely to be least bound to 
a special situation, it seems sure that the teachers have better means 
for observing and judging it than, for instance, initiative or moral 
trustworthiness. 


(5) Ichheiser mentions the source of error in judging human 
character that lies in the tendency to oversimplify the personality on 
account of incomplete observations. A similar tendency appeared in 
an experiment by Kafka,’* who obtained descriptions of a person 
from a number of detectives; a tendency, namely, “to transform 
illusionistically the total impression so that it may correspond to a 
uniform type, this tendency originating in the affective attitude 
towards the event.”’ The perception of the details is determined by 
that total perception as in the case of a complex. That means, a 
person who in Kafka’s experiment was seen behaving disrespect fully 
towards his superior was taken as an absolute “‘lout’’ and, in con- 
sequence, was ascribed afterwards the traits of “the lout,” though 
there was not the slightest evidence in his appearance, and though 
some of the reported physical qualities of the “lout’’ even strictly 
contradicted the facts. 


(6) Finally, a fact concerning the social status of judge and 
judged may be pointed out. Ryce’* gave his subjects nine photo- 
graphs of prominent personalities as Herriot, then Premier of 
France; American Labour Leader Duncan; Soviet Envoy Krassin; 
Financier McIntosh; Editor-Governor Glynn; Bootlegger Agel; 
Manufacturer Schwab; Manufacturer Heinz; and Senator Pepper 
to be estimated as to intelligence and craftiness. Some of the 
students were without knowledge of the social position held by the 
photographed men, a second group was given true, and a third 
group wrong information about it. The differences of the judg- 
ments in these three groups make evident that rating intelligence and 
craftiness from the portrayed features is influenced by the knowl- 
edge or the supposition of the social status of the portrayed person. 
These errors of judgment, Ryce says, are caused by the stereotype 
preconception we have of persons belonging to certain social or 
occupational categories. Here, too, we may assume an influence of 
the relation between the social status of the judge and the judged. 
If, for instance, we would ask school children to judge their teacher, 


™G. Kafka, “Ein Aussageversuch mit Kriminalbeamten,” Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1928, XXXI, 173-201. 

“St. A. Ryce, “Stereotypes: A Source of Error in Judging Human Character,” 
J. Person. Res., 1926, *’ 226-276. 
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workmen their employer, housewives their servants, we would prob- 
ably get in many regards quite different judgments from those of 
people of the same social status. As Peters says, it is sufficient for 
adopting an indulgent or benevolent attitude towards the judged 
person that judge and judged belong to the same social or occupa- 
tional class or share the same habits and opinions, if the trait in 
question is one of importance for this group. 

(7) If then judging human character depends on the personality 
of the judge, in so far as he chooses the opportunity for observing, 
and as his own behavior influences the behavior of the person he 
has to observe, and as the standard he applies to the person is de- 
pendent in some way on his own character and his social relation to 
the judged. we may expect groups of individuals agreeing in some 
parts of their personalities to agree also in judging character, par- 
ticularly if their attitudes towards the persons to be judged also show 
some conformities. We may assume conformities in certain traits 
of the judges on the one side and in the personal and social relation 
between judge and judged on the other side if we examine judg- 
ments made by judges of different sex on persons either of the same 
or of the opposite sex. If a man has to judge the character of a 
woman, a woman of a man, is this judgment only influenced by 
individual personal factors, such as mentioned above, or are there 
special factors involved resulting from typically male or female 
traits of the judge and from the particular relation between the 
sexes ? 

When Heymans and Wiersma’® worked up statistically the find- 
ings of their investigation on the inheritance of personal traits, they 
calculated the frequency in which the different qualities were 
ascribed to men and women either by male or female judges.1® Un- 
fortunately the number of male and female judges is not equal; to 
the statements of about 400 judges, almost entirely men, upon 2,519 
persons (1,310 men and 1,209 women) are only opposed the answers 
of 26 female judges on 147 persons (68 men and 79 women). As in 
the big inquiry there were some anonymous reports, it cannot be 
said exactly how many of the 2,519 persons have been judged by 
female judges, but there were only 16 women to whom question- 
naires had been sent at all. For justly accounting for the sometimes 
rather small differences between the percentual frequencies found in 


%G. Heymans and Wiersma, “Beitrage zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund 
einer Massenuntersuchung,” Zsch. f. Psychol., 1906, XLII, and following volumes. 
%G. Heymans, Psychologie der Frauen (Heidelberg, 1924). 
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male and female judges, one has to consider that the probable error 
with which the means are charged has been calculated by Heymans 
and Wiersma’ as .3 to 1.4 for the large group of mainly male 
judges and as 1.4 to 5.6 for the small group of only female judges. 


Comparing the relative frequency in which either male or female 


judges attribute a trait to individuals of the own or the opposite sex, 
we find a number of qualities more frequently ascribed both by male 
and female judges to the one sex than to the other. So, for instance, 
the quality “emotional” is ascribed by male judges to 46 per cent of 
the men and to 60 per cent of the women, whereas the female judges 
call “emotional” 49 per cent of the men and 71 per cent of the 
women. That means that this quality is attributed by both male and 
female judges more frequently to women than to men, the female 
judges, however, more distinctly emphasizing the sex difference even 
if we consider the greater probable error of their percentages. An 
equal conformity in the direction of judging in male and female 
judges is shown with regard to the following qualities. We have 
only selected those qualities which show a distinct difference in fre- 
quency of attribution to men and women and where men and women 
are judged differently. Both male and female judges rate more 
frequently : 


men, as women, as 

sedate and calm agile and active 

inclined to indolence mostly busy 

inclined to postpone things to do everything at once 

circumspect impulsive 

even-tempered cheerful 

easily comforted remaining under impression for a 
long period 

creatures of habit like a change 

independent in their thinking inclined to repeat 

witty not witty 

quiet and lost in thought talkative 

concise lengthy 

awkward not awkward 

sel f-satisfield dissatisfied with themselves 

not vain vain 

greedy for money disinterested in money 

strict with children tender with children 

egoistic compassionate 

indifferent to religion religious 

absent-minded all attention 

seldom or never laughing often laughing 


™ See op. cit., 1908, XLVI, 321-333. 
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These apparently are qualities which are generally recognized as 
distinguishing the sexes. They fit in with Heymans’s theory of the 
generally greater emotionality and activity and minor secondary 
function of the woman. How far stereotypes in Ryce’s sense have 
been unconsciously used in these judgments we cannot say. We may 
suppose that some of the judgments are influenced by the precon- 
ception of “the man” and “the woman.” 

On the other side there are traits attributed to the own sex more 
frequently than to the other. So, for instance, the male judges call 
“easily comprehending” 59 per cent of the men and only 52 per cent 
of the women, whereas the female judges ascribe this quality to only 
46 per cent of the men, but to 52 per cent of the women. Both sexes 
claim for their own sex that it is quicker in comprehension and in 
grasping the point. In this sense the following qualities are at- 
tributed more frequently to the own than to the opposite sex. We 
report in the first place those qualities for which the deviation of 
the percentage in favor of the own sex exceeds by 5 per cent the 
average frequency when the judgment by the sex in question is 
based upon both men and women. They are: good judge of men; 
ambitious ; persistent. If in addition to these qualities we take the 
traits which prevail only in the female judges to more than 5 per 
cent in favor of their own sex (whereas though they prevail also in 
the male judges, do not do so by 5 per cent) then we may add: im- 
petuous in speech ; courageous ; accessible to new ideas ; striving after 
immediate results when acting; good observer; demonstrative in 
behavior; natural behavior; fond of animals. Correspondingly, 
the following qualities are ascribed more frequently to the opposite 
than to the own sex. In the first place: easily despairing; tenacious 
of old opinions; bad observer; absolutely trustworthy; not fond of 
animals. 


Regarding these qualities, we cannot simply speak of a general 
idealizing attitude towards the own and a criticizing towards the op- 
posite sex. Heymans has already pointed to the fact that some of 
the judgments concerning intellectual functions given by male judges 
upon women are not objective. “Men had in view achievements in 
their own provinces and according to their own methods too ex- 
clusively to be able to give a true judgment on the woman’s proper 
intellectual achievement, that is, the capacity to conceive reality 
exactly as it is and to interpret it by intuition.’”” But as women show 
the same underestimation of some intellectual functions of the men 
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as with regard to the qualities “easily comprehending,” ‘‘accessible 
to new ideals,” “good observer,” “good judge of men,” this lack of 
understanding of intellectual achievements of the other sex seems 
to be mutual. It is a question of different interests and of different 
methods of achieving—of a different structure of the male and fe- 
male mind.'* Likewise, if male and female judges call their own 
sex more frequently “fond of animals” that points to a different 
kind of interest in animals which is better understood by persons of 
the same sex. Perhaps also the fact that absolute trustworthiness is 
more often ascribed to the opposite sex whereas the own sex is said 
to be inclined to exaggerate or to embellish may be explained by bet- 
ter understanding. Thus the differences in interest and, resulting 
from these, the different understanding of persons of the own as 
against the opposite sex may lead to different judgments of their 
character. 

Another group of qualities, according to which the own and the 
other sex are judged differently, points to the dependency of be- 
havior on the situation. We may suppose that both sexes had in 
view their special situations when they called the own sex more fre- 
quently “courageous” and the other “timid” or “persistent in striv- 
ing” versus “easily giving up”’ or “despairing.” In a situation where 
bodily strength and cleverness is required, a man probably will gen- 
erally show himself more courageous than a woman; whereas in a 
case of danger which asks for endurance and unselfishness, the 
woman will show herself to be less timid, particularly if she is emo- 
tionally affected. Here, too, of course, different interests are in- 
volved. In a situation of no importance or not adapted to one sex, 
the persons of this sex will show no persistence but easily give up 
because of lack of interest or will despair because they realize their 
unfitness. If, furthermore, the own sex is said to be behaving more 
naturally than the other sex that may be due as well to observations 
in situations more natural for the own than for the opposite sex as 
to the better understanding for the ways in which individuals of the 
own sex behave. 

Finally, there is a group of qualities whose prevalence in the own 
sex cannot be explained by assuming that there is better understand- 
ing of the own sex, or that the circumstances for observation are 
more favorable for the own than for the other sex, so that the own 


sex is ascribed a more favorable quality. These are qualities like 


* A. Argelander, “Geschlechtsunterschiede in Leistung und Persénlichkeit des 
Schulkindes,” Zsch. f. Pad. Psychol., 1931, XXXII, 28-43. 
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“ambitious,” “impetuous in speech,” ‘demonstrative in behavior,” 
“diplomatic,” ways of behaving shown when interests of the same 
kind induce the partners to assert themselves against each other. In 
the beginning of the century when Heymans’s and Wiersma’s in- 
vestigation was made, competition between men and women was less 
usual than nowadays, and so we can assume that the opportunity to 
observe such a behavior as ambition was mainly given between per- 
sons of the same sex. Also impetuosity in speech and demonstrative- 
ness in behavior cannot be imagined without an opponent who is 
meant to be intimidated, and “behaving diplomatically” points to a 
situation of the same kind only mastered by different means of 
behavior. Thus the unfavorable judging of the own sex in these 
respects is presumably due to a conformity in interests and to the 
social condition of both sexes which makes situations of equal striv- 
ing and competition more frequent for persons of the same than of 
different sex. On the contrary, if the opposite sex is more frequently 
called ‘“‘manageable” that is to be understood for the same reason. 
A person whom I do not compete with may easily be induced to take 
my own view or at least to tolerate it. 

Thus, in comparing judgments of human character given by men 
and women, we find them dependent in some respect on collective 
factors of personality. Such a dependency appears, above all, where 
interests of the sexes are different. As a result of common interests 
with persons of the same sex, certain kinds of behavior can be ob- 
served more frequently with persons of this sex and particularly in 
such situations as are adequate to this sex. Together with the better 
understanding for the way in which individuals of the same sex 
act, this conformity causes a more favorable judgment of the 
achievements of the own as against the opposite sex. If, however, 
the equality of interests is such as only to be manifested in mutual 
competition we find the behavior of the own sex judged more 
severely than that of the other sex. 


We could state that collective equality of interests and mental 
organization, and, resulting from that, better understanding for the 
ways of achieving may lead to more favorable judgments, partic- 
ularly if intellectual achievements are concerned, whereas with re- 
gard to social behavior the attitude of competition resulting from 
equal interests causes a more severe judgment. We may assume that 
these two moments are also at work where individual conformities 
of this kind exist. 








A FURTHER STUDY IN EXPRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT 


PHILIP EISENBERG 
Psychological Laboratory, Columbia University 


THE PROBLEM 


Allport’s and Vernon’s! original problem in their Studies in Ex- 
pressive Movement was to discover the “intra-individual consistency 
in normal movement.” They used the term “expressive movement” 
to mean “adaptive acts, considered as dependent less upon external 
and temporary conditions than upon enduring qualities of person- 
ality.”” The expressive movement of the individual is his style of 
behavior, relatively independent of the situation. Thus, we all recog- 
nize our friends by the way they talk, walk, eat, sneeze, move their 
hands, write, push an elevator button, wear a hat, dance, sit in a 
chair, and so on. From common observation we recognize that some 
individuals are typically rapid in their movements, and others are 
slow, lackadaisical. The question then is, Does the individual per- 
form all these various expressive movements in somewhat the same 
way? 

Allport and Vernon attempted to answer this question by testing 
a group of 25 male subjects, ranging from 18 to 50 years in age. 
They tested the subjects in a battery of over 30 simple tests of ex- 
pressive movement. These consisted of handwriting tests, walking, 
pressure, hand grip, estimation of known distances and sizes of 
money, reading and counting, drawing figures, and so on. The test- 
ing, for each individual, was spread over a period of four weeks. It 
was found that the repeat reliabilities were high, indicating that 
single habits of gesture are stable characteristics of the individuals. 
Also, the same movements performed by different muscle groups, 
such as a comparison between movements performed by the right 


* The continued reference is to Studies in Expressive Movement by G. W. All- 
port and P. E. Vernon (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). Page references 
throughout this paper are references to this study. 
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and left hand, were as consistent as the same movements performed 
by the same muscle group. However, no general speed factor was 
found, though it was possible to describe speed factors, namely, 
verbal, drawing, and rhythmic. Similarly, no general motility factor 
was found, but three group factors were described, namely: (1) 
areal, (2) centrifugal (tendency to move outward), and (3) em- 
phasis. 

In the light of the heterogeneity of the group, and the small 
number of cases, it was considered essential by the present writer 
to check the results of Allport and Vernon by repeating their work 
with a more homogeneous group. Our group consisted of 12 men 
and 12 women, graduate students in the department of psychology 
at Columbia University, ranging in age from 20 to 31, with a 
median of 23, most of the ages clustering around that point. The 
group was homogeneous, not only in age but in the sense that they 
were all graduate students of the same department, indicating a 
relative homogeneity of intelligence and cultural interest. 

We selected a few of the tests from Allport’s and Vernon’s bat- 
tery, with some modifications of procedure, and administered them 
to the group individually within a fifteen-minute period for each 
subject. The battery was again administered individually four to 
eight days later, with a median interval of six days. 


TuHeE TEsTsS 


We will list these tests as they were administered by us. The 
number before the title of the test indicates the order of presentation. 

1, 20—Counting. Test 1 consisted of the subject counting aloud 
from 1 to 30 in his normal manner. Test 20 consisted in the subject 
counting from 31 to 60. Time was taken by stop watch (p. 66). 

2, 3—Estimation of Two Feet Distance. The subject was told 
to stand up and close his eyes, place his hands on the table before 
him, and move his hands apart to a distance which he believed to 
equal two feet. This was repeated, and an average taken of speed 
(measurement 2), and distance (measurement 3) (p. 69). 

4, 5—Estimation of Known Sizes. Test 4 consisted of the sub- 
ject drawing a circle the size of a 50-cent piece on a sheet of paper 
8%" x 5%". Test 5 consisted of the subject drawing a rectangle 
the size of a $1 bill on a sheet of paper 814" x 11”. The scores ob- 
tained were the areas of the figures drawn, which were then con- 
verted into percentages of the actual sizes (p. 70). 
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6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13—Estimation of Distance. A cardboard, 
20” x 22” was marked with 20 parallel lines, an inch apart, and 
plainly numbered from 1 to 20 upwards from the subject. For test 
7, the subject rested the finger tips of his right hand on line 1, was 
told to observe line 15, and note its distance. Then he was told to 
close his eyes and move his hand until he thought he had reached 
line 15. The subject was not at any time allowed to know the direc- 
tion or magnitude of his errors. Test 9 was the same test using the 
left hand. For test 11, the subject placed the finger tips of his right 
hand on line 20 and was told to move it inward to line 5. Test 13 
repeated this test with the left hand. These gave distance scores, 
plus or minus, from the goal, in terms of tenths of inches. Tests 
6, 8, 10, and 12 measured the speed of movement on these tests (pp. 
71 ff.). 

14, 15—Estimation of Handshake. In test 14 the experimenter 
held a Smedley dynamometer toward the subject, somewhat as an 
extended hand, while the subject was seated, and asked the subject 
to grip the dynamometer with a slow comfortable pressure, in a man- 
ner in which he would normally shake hands. This was done for 
the right hand; three records were taken and averaged. Test 15 was 
the same test repeated for the left hand. Records were then taken 
of maximum grip for both hands. The highest of two records was 
retained. A ratio was then calculated of normal hand grip to maxi- 
mum grip for each hand. Allport and Vernon recorded the normal 
grip only (p. 77). 

16a, b, 17a, b, 18a, b, 19a, b—Drawing Squares and Circles. In 
test 16a, the subject was given a piece of paper, 8%” x 11”, and told 
to draw three squares with his right hand. 17a was the same test 
with the left hand. 18a and 19a were tests in which the subject 
drew three circles with the right and then with the left hand. These 
were area scores based on the median figure of the three. The b 
scores were speed scores (pp. 81 ff.). 


RESULTS 


TABLE I, THE REPEAT RELIABILITIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS OF 
ExpRESSIVE MoveMENT. (All correlations are rank-difference, uncorrected. ) 


Test Correlation Test Correlation Test Correlation 
1 80 9 23 16b 79 
2 73 10 61 17a 71 
3 62 11 36 17b 85 
4 72 12 68 18a 87 
5 76 13 50 18b 68 
6 85 14 87 19a 81 
7 74 15 89 19b 80 
8 73 l6a .66 20 87 
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In examining Table I, we find that measures 9, 11, and 13 are 
unreliable, and therefore have to be eliminated. This was due pre- 
sumably to faulty experimentation rather than inconsistency of these 
measurements. One record was taken for each measurement. With 
more records we should undoubtedly have had higher reliabilities. 
Measure 7 is also eliminated, though highly reliable, because it is 
part of the series of tests measuring estimation of distance. 

Then, except for these four scores which were eliminated, the 
other uncorrected repeat reliabilities of single scores were reasonably 
high. The repeat reliabilities of the twenty measures that are left 
range from .61 to .89, with a median of .775, and an average of 
.765. This compares favorably with Allport’s and Vernon’s average 
of .684 for 49 single measures. Considering, however, that each 
test took a few seconds, at most no longer than two minutes, totalling 
approximately 15 minutes in all and that these are uncorrected fig- 
ures, we could hope, with more carefully controlled experimentation 
to obtain very high reliabilities, comparing favorably with the re- 
liabilities obtained in ordinary psychometric tests which last about 
an hour. 

We are justified then in drawing the same conclusions as Allport 
and Vernon: “A subject expresses himself a second time in an iden- 
tical performance with a considerable degree of uniformity. Our 
first evidence of consistency, then, is of specific order, namely, that 
in a given task our subjects are, to a rather striking degree, constant 
in performance. Single habits of gesture, as we have measured 
them, are stable characteristics of the individuals in our experimental 
group” (p. 98). 

Several measurements were taken of both the left and right 
hands on identical performances, namely, speed of overestimation of 
distance in and out, grip on the dynamometer, drawing circles and 
squares, and the speed of drawing circles and squares. For identical 
performances with both bands, we have 14 correlations ranging 
from .72 to .96, with a median of .845, and an average of .833. 
These are higher figures than those obtained by Allport and Vernon 
(.621 and .760). These figures are probably raised because they 
were performed in the same experimental session, one task im- 
mediately after the other. However, the intercorrelations between 
left and right hand of different sessions are about as high. We are 
justified, then, in drawing the conclusion that identical tasks per- 
formed with different muscles are just as consistent as the repetition 
of the same task with the same muscles. Allport’s and Vernon’s 
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results are more impressive, since they used expressive movements 
of the feet as well. 

By Allport’s and Vernon’s technique of building up composite 
scores (pp. 43 ff.) we were able to find the following eight group 
factors : 

TasLe IJ. Tue Group Factors AND THEIR RELIABILITIES 


Average No. 
Group Factors Tests Inter-r ofr’s 
A—Counting in normal manner ........... 1, 20 79 6 
B—Speed of estimating 2 ft. .............. 2 73 1 
C—Area of estimation of 2 ft. ............ z 62 1 
D—Area of estimation of $1 and 50c ...... 4,5 61 6 
E—Speed of estimating distance 
inward and outward................. 6, 8, 10, 12 67 28 
F—Ratio of normal grip over maximum 
ia ch sgt rats a a's wiariwesaew 14,15 87 6 

G—Size of circles and squares............ 16a, 17a, 18a, 19a 76 28 
H—Speed of drawing circles and squares.. 16b, 17b, 18b, 19b 74 28 

These factors intercorrelate in the following manner: 

TasLe III. THe INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE Group FACTORS 
B 3 D E F G H 

ee 13 16 -.27 25 -19 -.14 67 

are .20 .06 49 13 06 -12 

TT ities 07 27 32 -.16 -.10 

Perens 40 33 14 .04 

ae ~shaiedel -.09 19 -.22 

TP Wisgta -15 36 

ever -.27 


These are rank-difference correlations, uncorrected for attenua- 
tion, and not stepped up by the Spearman-Brown formula. However, 
the correlations are low, and indicate that there is no general “‘motil- 
ity” factor, a conclusion arrived at by Allport and Vernon on the 
basis of their results. However, there are more positive correlations 
than negative ones, an indication that, though there is no general 
factor, there is some trend in that direction. 

A, B, E, and H are speed factors. Of the six possible inter- 
correlations here, we find only one significant, namely, the correla- 
tion between speed of estimating two feet, and the speed of estimat- 
ing distance from the body (B-E), and even this correlation is 
rather low, .49. But this result is not at variance with those of 
Allport and Vernon, who found no high intercorrelations between 
their 14 composite speed measures. However, they did find that 
they could build these speed measures into three group speed factors, 
namely, verbal, drawing, and rhythmic speed factors. Of these, the 
verbal and drawing factors are not entirely distinct. We may have 
obtained the same result had we had more speed measures. 
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It may be argued that the high correlations in identical per- 
formances are of limited significance in view of the low correlations 
of performances to some extent similar. But it must be pointed 
out that there were high correlations between different muscle group 
performances. In addition, it was possible to build up some small 
group factors. This study has not ruled out the possibility of group 
or general factors. Its interest is not with generality of expressive 
movements but to confirm Allport’s and Vernon’s data on the high 
reliability of certain specific measures of expressive movement. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A selection of Allport’s and Vernon’s test of expressive move- 
ment was given to a homogeneous group of 24 men and women for 
the purpose of checking Allport’s and Vernon’s findings on the 
problem of intra-individual consistency in expressive movement. 

1. One set of scores had to be eliminated probably because of 
faulty experimentation ; but of the remaining 20 scores, high repeat 
reliabilities were obtained (average .765, uncorrected), indicating 
that ‘“‘single habits of gesture, as we measured them, are stable char- 
acteristics of the individuals in our experimental group.” 

2. For measures involving both the right and left hands, we ob- 
tained as reliable correlations between the hands as for repeat reli- 
abilties of specific tasks (average .833, uncorrected). This is an 
indication of inter-muscular consistency. 

3. From our results it is difficult to say whether group factors 
of a higher order are present. It may be that with a sufficient num- 
ber of tests group factors would be apparent. 

To the extent that our results indicate some degree of intra- 
individual consistency between the various expressive movements, 
they confirm the findings of Allport and Vernon. But the problem 
of a general “motility” factor has not yet been adequately studied. 











MOTHER-FATHER PREFERENCE 


SINA M. MOTT 


Southern Illinois State Normal University 


It is the purpose of this study to present data concerning the pref- 
erence which six-year-old children show for one parent rather than 
the other. It is well known that the Freudian psychiatrists hold 
that the little girl prefers the company of her father to that of the 
mother. May it not be that the Freudian, preferring the little daugh- 
ter, projects his own desires into the child who, he assumes, prefers 
him? 

The Rogers’ Scale for Maladjustment was given to 124 six-year- 
old children—57 girls and 67 boys. As these children were unable 
to read the questions as presented by the scale, the worker, taking 
each child individually, read the question or statement and recorded 
the response. Although the responses on all the questions were taken 
only, the responses to three are pertinent to this investigation. These 
three are: 

3. Suppose you are going away to live on a desert island, and could only 
take three people with you. Write here the names of the three. 


5. (In this question put “1” in front of your first choice, a “2” in front 
of your second choice, and a “3” in front of your third.) 
If you are going to the circus would you rather go 


OO) ee with your father? 
ae with your best friend? 
> Bree with a group of friends? 
er with your mother ? 
ae all alone? 


6. After having written in the names of the family, put a “1” in front 
of the person you love most, a “2” in front of the person you love 
next most, a “3” in front of the person you love next best, and so on 
down the whole list. 


The attention of the reader is directed to the facts that these are 
not the only questions in the Rogers’ Scale, there being six parts 
with from three to twenty-six in a part, and that these do not follow 
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each other immediately. There are twenty-five questions appearing 
between ‘‘3’”’ and “5” and there are fourteen between “5” and “6.” 
The item of preservation would not therefore enter into the study. 

The reader will note that in the first request the child is given 
no suggestion as to whom he should choose to accompany him to 
the desert island. He has not only the privilege of recalling but of 
selecting from among those he does recall the ones he wants most 
to accompany him. Therefore where the child does name his parents 
it means that he has not only thought of them, chosen them from 
among his acquaintances, but has deliberately decided which parent 
is first, second, or third choice. 

In the second question (5) both his parents—father appearing 
before the mother—are presented among others for first, second, 
or third choice. This time they are going to the circus. Here if the 
child selects one or the other parent as first choice it means that this 
parent has been selected in preference to the other possibilities as they 
have all appeared in his field of consciousness. 

In the third (6) the child is asked to rate each individual in the 
immediate family in order of the ones he loves most. Here the 
child is called upon to weigh his preference for the father or mother 
in view of no accompanying circumstances—no island to go to and 
no circus to attend. 

The three ideas, presented in different parts of the scale are: 
(1) whom do I want to accompany me to the desert island, (2) from 
among my friends and parents whom would I choose to accompany 
me to the circus, and (3) from among the family whom do I love 
most dearly? 

Table I presents the data as to the number of times the mother 
and father appear as first, second, . . . seventh choice. Table II 
gives the percentages as to the number of times the father and 
mother appear in the first choice as compared to the total number of 
times they might appear. 


It may be said that insofar as this group of 124 six-year-old 
children are concerned: 


1. For first choice the mothers are chosen in preference to the 
fathers by both boys and girls. 

2. In two of the three items the per cent of boys placing the 
father in the first place is greater than that of the girls. 

3. A larger per cent of the girls placed their fathers first than 
did the boys when called upon to rate the immediate family. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICES 
Frequency of Choices in the Different Positions 
Item l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
e\/b\e|blel|ble|ble|ble|ble|b 
Question No. 3....fMother....|18 |17 | 8 |15 | 5 | 6 
oh Father. .... 7 \14 |15 |16 | 6) 7 
Question No. 5....fMother. .. .|29 |19 |15 |29 | 7 | 6 
a Father..... 9 |23 |31 |20| 9) 9 
Question No. 6....fMother... ./26 |26 [18 |16|6);9/4/6)...;2}/1]5)1 
Father. .... 14 |12 |26 |28 ee §}512/3)]1 1|3 
| 
g=girl. b=boy. 
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Emphasis upon the Graphological Method 
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It has been assumed by many that since identical twins, i.e., indi- 
viduals produced from the same original cell, have the same in- 
heritance that any differences in fundamental behavior traits must 
of necessity be caused by differences in environment; and conversely 
any similarities in such traits that appear under dissimilar environ- 
mental conditions must of equal necessity be caused by inheritance. 

This paper attempts to consider some of the evidence on this 
point in the light of certain seemingly unique environmental influ- 
ences. 

In as much as competent psychographologists have attached 
great significance to certain features of handwriting in the study of 
personality, the attempt to evaluate and use graphological materials 
here seems justified. 

It has been found that an individual will show certain character- 
istic features of handwriting over many years with marked and 
almost montonous consistency. Even after the individual has been 
forced to change from right-handedness to left-handedness, these 
distinctive features continue to appear. They recur when some of 
the more obvious characteristics, such, for example, as the slant or 
the frills of writing, have changed. Studies have shown marked 
similarities in these respects in the handwriting of identical twins. 
Since many of these points of similarity appear to be non-imitative 
in character and in as much as handwriting is believed to reveal cer- 
tain traits of character, they have been offered as suggesting the 
inheritance of dispositional similarities. 

We may now try to test the logical legitimacy of these “proofs” 
by a brief analysis of the psychographological technique in the light 
of the following propositions: 
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1. The validity of the “handwriting” technique for purposes of 
establishing similarities of inherited personality factors in twins 
rests obviously upon proof that the similarities in writing are not in 
any way acquired and that the specifically inherited features of writ- 
ing are consistently correlated with specific personality factors. 

2. The existence of similarities in those features of handwriting 
that may be acquired can not logically be used to prove the in- 
heritance of similar personality traits, even when there is a consistent 
correlation between the two, for (1) the similarities in both respects 
may well be determined by common handwriting experiences, or 
(2) the identical marks of handwriting may be determined by ac- 
quired likenesses of disposition. 

3. Insofar as it is recognized that “non-imitative” features of 
handwriting may be altered or lost by specific conditions of life, as 
where an individual sacrifices original identity in the effort to acquire 
speed, one can not reasonably employ handwriting as proof of the 
unalterability of ‘inherited’ personality structures under specific 
environmental pressures. 

4. Where both “imitative” and “non-imitative” marks of hand- 
writing are used as indexes to personality, one is not justified, on 
the basis of handwriting alone, in attributing a greater proportion 
of the total twin similarities to inheritance than the “‘non-imitative’””’ 
features of handwriting bear to all the similar characteristics of the 
two “hands.” Specifically: where the “non-imitative” features of 
writing comprise say 10 per cent of all the similar features we are 
not justified in attributing 70 per cent of the dispositional similari- 
ties to inheritance and 30 per cent to environment. 

After years of experimentation with handwriting Seeman and 
Saudek! have concluded that deviations from the school copy are of 
two sorts: those that can be fairly easily altered and imitated and 
those which can not, at least not without great difficulty. 


Thus the logic of the evidence as to the inheritance of dispo- 
sitional qualities is in their association with certain inconspicuous or 
“non-imitative” features of handwriting. But does the appearance 
of similar inconspicuous and “non-imitative” features in the hand- 
writings of identical twins prove that they have been inherited ? 


Ernest Seeman and Robert Saudek, “Self-Expression of Twins in Handwriting 
and Drawing,” Charact. & Person., 1932, I, 100-101. 
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I 


Helmut von Bracken,? in a carefully planned study, has revealed 
mutual intimacies in the case of identical twins that may reasonably 
underlie those similarities of personality structure suggested by sim- 
ilar “inconspicuous” or “non-imitative” features of writing. He 
found that identical twins reared together are mutually conditioned 
to types of social structure unparalleled by the experiences of any 
other kinds of human pairs. 

It is significant that “itdenticals spend much more time together 
than fraternals.’”’ Even more so is the manner in which they spend 
their time together. Von Bracken found a notable absence of the 
competitive spirit in the association of identical twin pairs. They 
not only support each other, but show “‘a definite tendency towards 
co-ordination, which in fact is generally achieved.” When one was 
asked if he would prefer to have greater abilities than the other he 
replied: ‘“We two are equal and it is pleasant so.”* On the other 
hand, the spirit of competition—the desire to excel—stands out in 
the case of fraternals. While fraternals tend to meet difficult sit- 
uations individually, identicals tend more often to meet such situa- 
tions jointly. With identicals the very ideas of success are associated 
with underlying feelings of mutuality. Ordinarily neither one of the 
identical pair, in childhood at least, seems capable of individualizing 
success or failure. Fraternals, on the contrary, tend not only to 
individualize success, but in some instances to derive enhanced satis- 
faction from comparisons unfavorable to the other member of the 
pair. Von Bracken supports this view with an elaborate array of 
objective data which reveal two “types of social structure,” one for 
identical and one for fraternal twins. This is clearly shown in the 
results of experiments with the two kinds of twins in the per- 
formance of competitive tasks under varying conditions 

It is seen from this study that separation in space alters the de- 
gree of similarity of the behavior of identical twins engaged in pre- 
scribed tasks to an extent not found in the case of fraternal twins. 
It appears, also, that identicals working in pairs after a period of 
separate activity show a considerably greater increase in efficiency 
than fraternal twins. For example, in adding, von Bracken noted 
an increase in the second period of work of 16 per cent for identicals 
and only 6 per cent for fraternals.* 


*“Mutual Intimacy in Twins, Types of Social Structure in Pairs of Identical 
and Fraternal Twins,” Charact. & Person., 1933, II, 293-309. 
* Ibid., p. 295. * Ibid., p. 302. 
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Thus von Bracken arrived at two rules of behavior: one for 
identicals and another for fraternals. In general the performance of 
fraternals showed agreement with Moede’s® proposition that the 
spirit of competition is lessened by excessive distance between the 
partners.® On the contrary, the behavior of identicals was in striking 
disagreement with Moede’s principle of motivation. 

Now it may be that the unique type of social structure in the 
case of identical twins is determined in part by similar hereditary 
disposition which might conceivably restrict the range of misunder- 
standings to minor differences that may be easily eliminated. Von 
Bracken offers this as an hypothesis. In this connection the investi- 
gator cites Wilson’s*? demonstration that children of similar consti- 
tution tend to select similar stimuli, while the reverse is true for 
children of dissimilar constitution. 


It should be observed, however, that both the constitution and 
the selection of stimuli are likely to be influenced by general health, 
previous illnesses, the kind of food one eats, the air he breathes, 
and the conditions in which he sleeps. Children from well-provided 
homes in cultivated neighborhoods are likely to be more alike on the 
average in both constitution and tastes than children taken in equal 
numbers from very poor and from good environments. The present 
writer found this true in a study of eighty children of junior high 
school age in 1929.8 

The similarities in these respects are likely to be even greater 
where the subjects include a number of children from the same 
families. The selection of similar stimuli, moreover, does not always 
produce a high degree of attachment and co-ordination. It depends 
considerably upon the relative satisfactions derived from the stimull. 
Unequal opportunities for participation, differential rewards, slight 
advantages in ability and so forth, may produce feelings of mutual 
distrust. Evidences of this fact were present in some cases of fra- 
ternal twins, but did not appear at all in any of the cases of identicals. 
The combination of factors in the unique situation of identical twins, 

5 F. Moede, Experimentelle Massenpsychologie (Leipzig, 1920), p. 164; cited by 
von Bracken. 

*von Bracken, op. cit., p. 302. 

™P. T. Wilson, Psychol. Bull., 1932, XXIX, 540-541; cited by von Bracken, 
op. cit., p. 305. 

* Certain phases of this study that relate to delinquency were published as fol- 
lows: J. M. Reinhardt and F. V. Harper, “Social and Ethical Judgments of Two 
Groups of Boys—Delinquents and Non-Delinquents,” J. Instit. of Crim. Law & 


Criminology, XXI, 364-378; “Comparison of Environmental Factors of Delin- 
quent and Non-Delinquent Boys,” J. Juven. Res., XV, 271-277. 


ie, 4 a See 
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reared together, gives rise to an abnormal degree of co-ordination, 
which might reasonably find expression in similar ‘‘non-imitative” 


features of handwriting that are correlated with dispositional sim- 
ilarities. 


II 


We turn now to a rather exceptional case of identicals reported 
by the late Robert A. Saudek.® These twins R and D were separated 
at one month and brought together again shortly before their tenth 
birthday, after which they lived together until their twentieth birth- 
day when they were given the examination. From the time they 
were reunited both attended the same schools until they quit at six- 
teen to go to work. It is interesting to note that at twenty, after ten 
years together, in the home of their parents they revealed evidences 
of the “type of social structure” characteristic of identical twins 
reared together, though apparently in a modified form.?® The in- 
vestigator observed that: “They often present a sort of combined 
front; when questioned they look at each other before speaking, one 
starting a sentence and the other completing it; or one answering 
for both. There is evidently a very quick understanding between 
them. . . . Their typical response to a question is first to look at 
each other, and then one to answer for both; they continually back 
each other up, though they do not answer ‘mechanically’. . . . Their 
interests are practically identical.’ 

Here we have the exceptional case of identical twins being re- 
united at about ten years of age in their natural family after a 
separation interrupted by infrequent visits from very early infancy. 
Except insofar as their environments after the reunion were altered 
by previous experiences apart, they seem to have possessed, in gen- 
eral, the essential uniqueness found in the environments of identical 
twins kept together throughout the whole of childhood. There was, 
apparently, a powerful consciousness of similarity on the part of 
each twin; a feeling of “oneness” built in and fortified, not only by 
the awareness of physical similarity, but also, and perhaps more 
significantly, by the attitudes of parents, relatives, employers, 
teachers, and friends. 

The reactions of these twins to tests of “intellectual” and ‘“non- 


* Robert Saudek, “A British Pair of Identical Twins Reared Apart,” Charact. & 
Person., 1935, III, 17-39. 
® von Bracken’: s technique for analyzing ‘ ‘types of social structure” was not ap- 
plied to these twins. Hence, the comparison on this point can be no more than a 
rough approximation. 4 Tbid., p. 20. 
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intellectual’’ traits showed greater differences in the traits of ‘“‘tem- 
perament”’ than in those of “intellect.” Significant, for speculative 
purposes, also, is the fact that the differences in temperamental 
qualities appear somewhat less in this case than for identicals sep- 
arated shortly after birth and not reunited in childhood. Further- 
more, insofar as the results of the tests may be compared, these 
twins showed more inconsistencies, in respect to specific “temper- 
amental” traits, than other individual pairs separated in very early 
infancy. That is to say, while the average dissimilarities in “tem- 
perament” were considerably greater than in “‘intellect,” as deter- 
mined by the tests, the twins were much more unlike in some specific 
traits than in others. There were certain marked differences also in 
the way this pair of twins obtained similar scores on the tests of 
“intellect.’’?* 

The various personality tests showed marked differences “par- 
ticularly when the quality of their reactions is taken into considera- 
tion.”?* Ronald was more extroverted and sociable, and appeared 
better adjusted. He was inclined to be self-assertive and independ- 
ent. Dennis was not so well adjusted and showed evidences of in- 
troversion. Ronald was quicker and more impulsive than his 
brother. 

How do the significant features of handwriting in the case of 
these twins compare with the results of the various tests? Samples 
of handwriting at two ages were used: one written when the twins 
were fifteen, after five years together, and the other five years later. 

The samples from the handwriting at age fifteen revealed certain 
significant similarities, though certain differences led Saudek to 
conclude that Dennis was more self-controlled and Ronald more 
impulsive. 

At the age of twenty the writings of both had changed signif- 
icantly, and strangely enough, in opposite directions. On the whole, 
Dennis’s hand had changed “into an individually stylish one, written 
with great fluency, marked final emphasis, bizarre flourishes, orna- 
mentations and preservations.” He had retained, however, the earlier 
characteristic “size of letters, the size-ratio between long, medium, 
and small characters” as well as his former good spacing. Ronald, 
on the other hand, had grown very careless and wrote “with a 


™ Saudek exercises greater caution than in a previous study (see Saudek, “Iden- 
tical Twins Reared Apart,” Charac. & Person., 1933, II, 39) in the interpretation of 
his data; and very wisely emphasizes certain incomparable, and possibly unreliable, 
features of the tests. * Tbid., pp. 38-39. 
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wild vacillation of the slant, increasing at the same time the size- 
ratio.” The differences were so marked as to lead Saudek to assert 
that “the two handwritings at twenty show hardly any similar- 
ities.”'* Interestingly enough, the “significant” differences in the 
handwriting of these twins at twenty years of age tend to agree, 
on the whole, with the somewhat inconsistent results of the formal 
personality tests insofar as they indicate personality types. 

Obviously no final conclusions as to the inheritance of disposi- 
tional or mental traits can be drawn from this study. Nevertheless, 
certain facts stand out. 


1. There are some marked inconsistencies in the test results, but, 
on the whole, they tend to show differences in the “mental” and 
“emotional” traits of these twins corresponding in general to differ- 
ences found in other twin pairs separated in very early infancy; i.e., 
they were more alike in “intellectual” than in ‘“non-intellectual” 
traits. In this case there were significant differences in the way the 
twins achieved their intelligence test scores. The temperamental 
differences, furthermore, were not consistent from one specific trait 
to another. 

2. The differences in temperament as indicated by differences in 
handwriting were greater than was indicated by the combined results 
of the other tests. Furthermore, the differences in “significant” fea- 
tures of handwriting were more marked at twenty years of age than 
at fifteen; i.e., the twins wrote more alike after having lived together 
five years than they did at the end of ten years in the same family. 

3. Dennis, who was placed at one month in the home of his 
grandmother, where he lived as an only child until about the age of 
ten, was on the whole less extrovertive, less sociable, less impulsive, 
less well adjusted, responded somewhat more slowly and was some- 
what more self-assertive than his brother who had been kept in his 
natural home. 

4. As judged by observations and maternal reports, the twins 
tended to develop the “type of social structure” peculiar to identical 
twins reared together. 

While no definite inter-causal relationships are established by this 
study, it appears that: 


1. Early environmental differences were responsible for certain 
fundamental differences in the mental makeup of these twins. More- 
over, the differences in environment were more effective in produc- 

“ Ibid., p. 39. 
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ing dissimilarities of “temperamental” than of “intellectual” quali- 
ties. This is probably due, in part, to the apparent fact that basic 
temperamental qualities are laid down in the pre-school period, and 
in part to the existence of more significant differences in those as- 
pects of environment that affect temperament than in those that con- 
dition the “intellectual”? responses. Recall that one twin was under 
the tutelage of a grandmother, while the other remained with his 
parents. It is probable also that, since the grandmother raised one 
of the parents, the intellectual outlook in the two homes was not 
greatly different. The twins had only four years of formal educa- 
tion apart; and during this time both attended English schools and 
were advanced through the same grades. 

2. The unique identical twin environment established with the 
reunion was accompanied by a somewhat modified form of the “type 
of social structure” peculiar to identicals, in which it may be sup- 
posed that there was a natural, and partly unconscious struggle 
toward a high degree of co-ordination. Complete realization was 
prevented by basic temperamental qualities. Hence, the appearance 
of striking inconsistencies in temperamental trait dissimilarities, as 
well as certain outstanding inconsistencies in the way the twins ob- 
tained rather similar final scores in the “intelligence” tests. 

3. It is conceivable, also, that the postulated struggle toward co- 
ordination, against certain deep-seated temperamental odds, may 
have contributed to the greater differences in handwriting at the 
later age. Remember that both twins had been subjected to the same 
form of school copy for five years before the first sample was writ- 
ten, and had been freed from teacher supervision for four years at 
the time of the examination. Ronald, who was the quicker, more 
sociable, more extrovertive, and generally more satisfactorily ad- 
justed, developed a careless and vascillating hand, while Dennis, the 
strangely cautious and self-assertive twin, acquired an “individually 
stylish” hand. He wrote with “great fluency,” bizarre flourishes, 
ornamentations, and “marked final emphasis,” as if to compensate 
for an “inner instability,” a feeling of inadequacy arising in a unique 
situation in which the longing to be as one with his brother could 
not be fully realized. 


III 
Let us now turn to another unusual case of identical twins, re- 
ported also by Seeman and Saudek. This is a “siamese” pair; that 
is, they were born inseparably joined together. They lost both par- 
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ents in very early infancy and were reared by well-to-do foster par- 
ents in the United States. They are skilled vaudeville entertainers, 
widely known and popular. Professor Newman, who examined the 
twins personally, was impressed by certain physical differences’® 
which he found to be greater in the case of several pairs of conjoined 
twins than is ordinarily found in identical twins of normal birth. 
Yet, as Newman points out, there can be no doubt as to the mono- 
zygociticity of “siamese” twins. 

According to a theatrical friend who has long known them inti- 
mately,’® the twins show certain marked differences in tastes and 
interests. Because of their physical inseparability however, compro- 
mises are necessary, as in dress, cooking, sewing, music, etc., where 
other individuals might follow their own desires. Certain other 
interests, literary and philosophic for example, in which the twins 
appear to differ decidedly may be expressed with less mutual inter- 
ferences. Yet Seeman and Saudek observed: “There are hardly 
any dissimilarities, because we can account for all apparently variant 
features by considering the ambidexterity of both twins. . . . To us 
it is rather remarkable that Professor Newman was struck by the 
dissimilarities rather than the similarities of these twins, because 
judging from their drawings and writings only, as we are now do- 
ing, they appear the most similar pair that we have come across so 
far. . . . The fact that one twin likes to cook and the other to sew 
means very little to us. We are concerned here with the deeper 
strata of their personalities. . . .”27 


What are the “significant” characteristics of handwriting in the 
case of these remarkable twins on which the above sweeping state- 
ment is based? Certain outstanding features may be noted: In addi- 
tion to variability of slant and ostentatious emphasis upon size pro- 
portions, “‘they write practically all characters in varying sizes. . . .” 
And then for illustration: Daisy in “fifty” makes the first “f” 
smaller than the second, “‘and gives it a different shape.”’ Similarly 
the letters “p” and “y” vary in size and shape from one word to 
another ; ‘‘as a matter of fact, hardly any character is written in a 
consistent way.” But “in Violet’s script compare the ‘h’ in night 
with the ‘b’ in remember. They have the same shape though they are 
meant for different characters. ‘L’ and ‘t’ differ only in that the 
latter has a cross-bar. Even the ‘i’ when it stands for a symbol of 


% See J. Hered., XXII, 202-203. 
* Seeman and Saudek, op. cit., p. 115. 7 Tbid., p. 122. 
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one’s own personality has a rounded form in the fourth line and.an 
angular form in the tenth.” 


Let us take note that in the illustration offered by the investiga- 
tors only the “i” in Violet’s writing shows an approximation to 
Daisy’s tendency to vary the size and shape of the same letters ; and 
nowhere in the illustration is Daisy shown to follow Violet’s dis- 
position to form different letters in a similar way. Here is apparently 
revealed a certain consistency in the case of one twin and a certain 
inconsistency in the case of the other. We need hardly point to the 
marked variations and alterations in respect of these “‘non-imitative”’ 
features noted in the case of Ronald and Dennis above. 


It is recognized that features of writing that may appear dis- 
similar to the novice may well indicate marked similarities of dis- 
position to the experienced graphologist. Even so, proofs of similar 
hereditary disposition do not rest here. For as we shall try to show, 
common experiences in a mutually ‘‘abnormal’’ life-situation may 
reasonably give rise to inner strains, and absorbent tensions that are 
revealed in strange irregularities of handwriting. The lack of ‘‘con- 
sistency,’’ accompanied in both handwritings by ‘‘an equal regularity 
of slight pressure,” which to the experienced graphologist “‘forms 
conclusive proof of identical mental make-up . . .” seems to the 
present writer to have especial “‘situational’’ significance. 

The investigators suggest that “each twin both under-emphasized 
and over-emphasized her ego in her writing.” Again, ‘These twins 
appear to us to be really self-conscious, uncertain, timid—in fact 
labile . . . some strong animalism stimulates their temperament, 
whips up their energies, aud makes them appear jolly and happy. 
But they evidently appear so only because they can draw some sort 
of mutual encouragement from the conspicuous successes they earn 
by the very fact of their conjoined personality. . . .” 


What is this “conjoined personality” that affords “mutual en- 
couragements”? Is it some mysterious innate quality that lies below 
the consciousness of “conspicuous success”? There have been many 
gifted entertainers in the world less famous than the Hilton sisters. 
The reason seems obvious. It would be remarkable if this fact did 
not afford some mutual compensation for the strange fate of 
“siamese” twins. In the view of the present writer, the “leitmotif of 
defiance,” the inconsistent emphasis on the ego; self-consciousness, 
uncertainty, timidity and so forth, are not simply surface qualities 
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built upon some deeply laid personality factor. They are rather 
aspects of a whole personality that can be explained only by an 
analysis of the total situation. 


Could a more similar environment than that experienced by these 
“siamese’’ twins, all their lives, exist anywhere? The answer de- 
pends upon whether or not we consider only those obvious factors in 
the objective world or whether we think, also, of the deeper, more 
intangible influences that operate below the surface. The close and 
inescapable presence of another in every act of life may well drive 
each individual to avenues of escape, wholly unnecessary in the case 
of identical twins of normal birth. If one reads while the other 
makes love, one sews while the other telephones, one writes while 
the other sleeps, then obviously their environments are not identical. 
But this is not all. The fact that one writes while another reads is 
of relatively little consequence compared to the fact of inseparable 
physical attachment. The awareness that there is no corner beneath 
the stars where either twin can be alone for a single act or reverie 
may well exert a psychological centrifugalizing influence. “Siamese” 
twins look out upon an intriguing world. Others seem free to go 
and return at will; to shift about individually according to mood and 
desire. It would seem strange, indeed, if physical inseparability did 
not produce some inner techniques of escape and forms of insen- 
sitivity wholly beyond the range of ordinary twin experience. On 
the other hand, physical inseparability has strange centripetalizing 
influences. The forceful awareness that life must be lived together 
down to the last thread; that no flights of imagination can unbalance 
the scales of destiny ; that the curious gaze of the world is upon both, 
produces the inescapable necessity of compromise. 


When we try to view the peculiar environments of “siamese” 
twins in their totality, the strange similarities and dissimilarities ap- 
pear quite intelligible. There is no longer the necessity of explaining 
away one type of phenomena in order to prove the other. According 
to this view, the physical dissimilarities noted by Newman are of one 
sort; the differences of temperament observed by the theatrical 
friend are of another sort. They are not simply surface aspects of 
behavior, but, on the contrary, are manifestations of certain funda- 
mental personality factors, no less than the similarities in inner in- 
stability and “psychic propensities” revealed by the handwriting. 
Furthermore, the inconsistencies in those features of handwriting 
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that are believed to have personality significance do not have to be 
accounted for, or explained away, in order to prove hereditary dis- 
positional similarity. 

IV 


We may now examine briefly certain data reported for identical 
twin pairs reared apart: 

Professor Newman, of the University of Chicago, has reported 
data and conclusions for ten such pairs of identical twins, including 
one pair studied by H. J. Muller.18 The pair studied by Muller, 
twins B and J, separated two weeks after birth, were examined at 
thirty years of age. They scored very nearly identical results on 
both the Army Alpha and the Otis advanced tests. On the tests for 
non-intellectual traits, however, they revealed differences somewhat 
greater than the averages for individuals taken at random. 

Female twins O and A studied by Newman were separated at 
eighteen months of age and reunited at age seventeen. On the tests 
for intellectual qualities and achievement the twins showed marked 
differences. Nevertheless, they revealed marked similarities in three 
tests of non-intellectual traits. One might infer, from the results of 
both studies, that in some instances heredity determines one set of 
traits and in other instances a different set of traits, which ap- 
parently brings us back to the original question: In what sorts of 
developmental circumstances does potentiality find its fullest expres- 
sion in one direction or another One might insist, also, that those 
first eighteen months together, laid down a uniform response pat- 
tern, which in diverse environments produced differences in the 
so-called traits of intellect. 

An examination of the data for the remaining eight pairs reveals 
similar variations in the intellectual and temperamental qualities. So 
true is this that one is impressed by the inconsistencies rather than 
the consistencies. There are marked similarities in mental qualities 
between the individuals of three pairs. The individuals of five pairs 
showed almost equally marked differences in these qualities, while 
the differences were present but less distinct in two other pairs. In 
five pairs, striking dissimilarities existed in non-intellectual traits 
and noteworthy differences in two others. 


* For a statement of the outstanding facts in these cases see: H. H. Newman, 
“Mental and Physical Traits of Identical Twins Reared Apart,” J. Hered., 1929, 
XX, 49-64, 97-104, 153-66; 1932, XXIII, 3-18, 297-303, 369-377; 1933, XXIV, 
209-214; The Amer. Natural., 1933, LX VII, 199-203. See also H. J. Muller, “Men- 
tal Traits and Heredity,” J. Hered., 1925, XVI, 433-448. 
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Moreover, the individuals in four pairs differed appreciably in 
both intellectual and non-intellectual traits. In order to give the 
data any significance for purposes of inference we must resort to 
statistical averages. Newman reports an average difference of 8.6 
in the intelligence quotients for the group of identical twins reared 
apart. This is hardly more than one point less than the difference 
for fraternal twins (some of which were of unlike sex) reared to- 
gether. Here is obviously a need for more specific knowledge of the 
nature of the environment in each case. It is possible that we are 
mistaken in believing that identical twins separated at one to three 
years of age, but kept in the same system of essential social values 
are always and throughout, subjected to more dissimilar shaping 
influences than fraternal twins*reared together. It is conceivable 
also that a broad pattern of culture norms might produce greater 
average similarities in groups of like inheritance pairs than in groups 
of fraternal twins. 

A personal observation may serve to illustrate the research pos- 
sibilities along this line. D and S were fraternal twins of the same 
sex. From early infancy D was smaller and more frail than S. 
Parental attention was early centered upon D. The mother, espe- 
cially, was obviously disquieted over his sickly appearance and re- 
peatedly expressed the fear of losing him. The maternal attitudes 
were characterized by warnings to S and solicitude for D. The 
father became impatient at times with this ‘“‘one-sided” indulgence 
and occasionally scolded the mother in the presence of the children. 
S grew into an aggressive and somewhat cantankerous boy. His 
feats won the admiration and fear of his fellows and the consterna- 
tion of his parents. Once he pushed his brother into the watering 
tank where he was almost drowned. S was by all odds a “bad’’ boy. 
D, on the contrary, was generally retiring and acquiescent. 

Let us now try to forget averages for a moment and view the 
data for these identical twin pairs in relation to age at the time of 
separation. 

Of the three pairs (all females) separated at eighteen months or 
later, two were strikingly similar in so-called non-intellectual traits 
and outstandingly different in the so-called traits of intellect. The 
individuals of the third pair in this group, were similar in “intel- 
lectual” traits, and somewhat dissimilar in traits of temperament 
and emotionality. Certain environmental differences stand out. The 
latter pair were examined at a much later age—fifty eight—than the 














